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tig spot is at the beginning of Switzerland. 
The mountains which form the background 
of the picture are the lowest spurs of the Tyrol 
ranges, whose snow-clad peaks can be easily 
seen from their humbler summits. The most 
distant one puts on the forerunning majesty of 
his remoter and loftier kin. 

History and Poetry linger around this spot. 
Ascend the nearer hills and Constance spreads 
its silver mantle at your feet. You see the 
wide and winding lake from its sources beside 
you to its outlet near the city that gives it its 
name. The banks slope up on either side, cov- 
ered with orchards and vineyards, and nestling 
cottages, and Summer haunts. The delicate air 
breathes its perfume upon the senses, and Swit- 
zerland in its genialest character surrounds you. 
The Tyrol hills that here hug the shores creep 
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face, the sweetest save those of St. Vincent de 
Paul in Paris, that we saw in any church in 
Europe, the marvelous beauty of the painted 
windows of Mariahilf Kirche, to the many halls 
of painting, the shops of world-famous artisans, 
and to the everlasting beer-drinking natives, 
whose lack of culture seems all the more bar- 
barian in contrast with the splendors which 
have so suddenly and unnaturally blossomed 
among them. 

The cars bring us toward the ingulfing kills. 
“ Majesty, strength, and beauty undefiled” roll 
and leap on every side. German students in our 
carriage give way to their ecstasies, but having 
no one to talk with I am constrained to keep my 
“ach Gotts” in my own breast, and so escape the 
profanity into which their speech betrayeth them. 

Night finds us close to the lake shore. A 
full moon sails in the heavens. The waters lap 
the quay as they are doing just before you at 
Rorschack, had you but ears to hear. That 
creamy curling round the pier shows there is 


back, and as you wind round to Constance at | life in the sleeping sea. Far out on the dark 
| horizon glimmered in that moonlight the icy 


the further end, disappear altogether from the 


eye. Well we remember the August day that | heads of the Tyrol. The stillness, mildness, and 
brought us from Munich to Lindau, which lies | brightness were overwhelming. Sitting on the 


straight across from this pier north-easterly 
some twenty miles. The white Tyrol caps had 
glistened before our eyes for many a day, when 
they presumed to take their gaze from the 
artistic novelties of that most artistic of mod- 
ern towns. Down south across the boundless 
and fenceless plains their ragged tops gave a 
vigor to the landscape that all the meretricious 
and costly pomposities or simple elegances of 
Bavarian art and architecture could not impart. 
It was a rough golden frame for a broad level 
picture. The Pinacothek and Glyptothek grew 
wearisome. The old masters seemed young, 
and the young seemed touched with age and 
decay beside these glowing hills. So we bid 
good-by to the charming frescos of St. Boni- 





dock, with our eyes sweeping the waters and 
hills bathed in their moony grace, the thoughts 
of Jessica and Lorenzo “on such a night” crept 
into our memory, and more private and pro- 
founder thoughts came out of their unuttered 
depths, and made hour and place sacred forever 
with their presence. The next day opened with 
heavy rains, so swift shadow and sunlight chase 
each other here. The clouds were packed close 
upon the lake, and were busily engaged in re- 
turning the watery favors they had so often re- 
ceived. The first half of our trip to Constance 
was performed like Moses’s baptism in the sea 


| and the cloud—when all at once the sun burned 


up the rains, and earth, all the more beautiful 
for its washing, glowed in the morning sun, 
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What we saw at Constance has been told be- 
fore in these pages. 

This end of the lake has had a history hardly 
less interesting than that of its further point. 
The towers dimly seen beyond the trees mark 
what was long the palace of the proudest abbey 
of this region. 

St. Gallen, or St. Gall, lies back from the lake 
less than ten miles, but its canton and its his- 
tory yet embrace this village. The central 
abbey was located at St. Gall. Its old wall and 
the moat now, like that of Ulm and Augsburg, 
made into gardens, recall the stalwart days of 
the proud and powerful monks who ruled and 
rioted there. 

Thither, in the seventh century, came one of 





those Scotch-Irish missionaries that in that era | 
itinerated over all Central Europe and were the | 
chief instruments of its evangelization. He ex- | 
changed the stormy Hebrides for this romantic | 
nook, and with the wolves, and bears, and wilder 
mountaineers about him, pitched his tent in a 
rude cell and began his life-work. Here he 
prayed, and preached, and taught agriculture as 
well as Christianity for half a century. His 
little cell was the center of life to the whole 
region. Here he died and superstition began to 
give sanctity to his bones; miraculous cures 
followed, and thousands thronged to the sacred 
spot. The Popes were wise with worldly wis- 
dom in their generation. They replace the 


humble cell with a magnificent abbey, and locate | 


in it a body of monks to receive and transfer 
the offerings of the multitude. 

But though it thus early lost the true Gospel 
flavor of its original teacher, it did not lose 
every virtue. It soon became an asylum of 
learning, and was thus not wholly worthless 
and harmful to the generations following. It 
was the most celebrated school in Europe from 
the eighth to the tenth centuries. The works 
of Greece and Rome were here read and copied 
before the Crusades and the fall of Constantino- 
ple had scattered the lights of Grecian culture 
over barbaric Germany, Italy, France, and En- 
gland. Many of the most valuable classics were 
preserved through their fidelity alone. Among 
the treasures they rescued from destruction are 
the works of Silius Italacus, Ammian Marcelli- 
nus, and parts of Quintilian and Cicero. 

For five hundred years, just back of these 
hills near you, was one of the choicest and most 
popular seminaries. Religion and learning went 
hand in hand together. But popularity there 
as elsewhere and every-where brought pride, 
and pride goeth before destruction. The abbots 
became aspirants for political honors. Their 





wealth gave them means for defense. They en- 


girded their convent with walls and turrets. 
Their strength brought many weak ones to their 
shelter. The town increased, and the hundred 
monks could lead their two hundred serfs from 
their walls, “and from the robber rend his 
prey.” Oblations poured in, wealth gave in- 
creased power, till they became the greatest 
territorial sovereigns of the north of Switzer- 
land, and ultimately princes of the empire. 
They must maintain their dignities by their arms, 
and long before Rome had culminated in the 
fighting Julius, whose title showed that he em- 
ulated the Cesar more than the Peter of earlier 
Rome, here, at this opposite pole of Boden See, 
as the natives call this lake, was developed the 
very same priestly imperialism that at the fur- 
ther end, not two centuries later, made Em- 
peror Sigismund meekly obey its behests, even 
to the perjuring of himself, by violating the 
safeguard he had given Huss and reluctantly 
signing the fatal warrant. 

Their subjects had grown rich with their mas- 
ters, and irked the load their pride and tyranny 
imposed, They rose in the fifteenth century 
and cast off the yoke, and in the eighteenth the 
ecclesiastical prince had to put his convent un- 
der the protection of the citizens, whose fathers 
were for centuries his slaves—a retribution 
often repeated in the world’s history, and still 
always believed to be impossible in all cases yet 
unadjudicated. A like history is yet to be read 
in our Southern borders and among the op~ 
pressed and contemned of every land. Of all 
such does Isaiah prophesy: “The sons also of 
them that afflicted thee shall come bending unto 
thee; and all that despised thee shall bow them- 
selves down at the soles of thy feet.” The 
monks, developed perversely out of him who 
was the servant of the poor mountaineers, 
ruling them with a rod of iron, at the end of a 
thousand years are found again at their feet; 
not now their minister and master, though serv- 
ant of all, but the proud yet powerless suitor 
for their grace and protection. 

The French Revolution closed up the career 
of the abbey, and its last abbot died, in 1829, a 
pensioner upon the bounty of his neighbors, as 
had been Father Gallen himself at the begin- 
ning. 

Not without other trophies of man’s pride 
and inhumanity have been these hills and val- 
leys. Behind the obscure towers of a whilom 
palace of the old abbots—now a school—is a 
desolate castle. It is one of many scattered 
through this region belonging to some feudal 
family. They leagued with the abbots and fell 
with them by the same uprising people, and to- 
day democracy of the purest stamp puts its 
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equal foot on priest and potentate, and makes 
each obey its wishes. 

Thus you see that in the small territory be- 
neath your eye every base or blessed element of 
humanity has been in active and powerful ex- 
ercise. Poverty, wealth, piety, learning, rank, 
pomp, power, war, slavery, sickness, supersti- 
tion, every malady and “virtue of body” and 
soul have flourished under this clear sky—and 
there remains ever the same, the ample heavens, 
the steadfast hills, the blue mirror, the kissed 
shores; ever remains, too, the people in their 
unchanged garb, dwellings, and habits; carrying, 
as for ages, on their heads, the scanty gleanings 
of the road-side or hill-side, or leading the like 
immortal goat, whose whey draws almost as 
many pilgrims to this section now as the healing 
bones of the pioneer saint drew a thousand years 
ago. This medicine is more consistent with 
the natural science and dietetic predilections of 
the age than the former one of credulity, but 
no. simpler and probably of no more real value. 
The mountain air, outdoor exercise, and other 
vigorous reactions of a worn-out system effect 
the cures for which formerly a dead man and 
now a live goat have alike undesiringly got the 
credit. 

Here, too, is the corn market of the region, 
and the Swiss muslin market of the world, so 
that human industry and Divine beneficence 
crown the valleys and hill-tops with abundance. 
And now would that I could take, with you, 
my dear hundred thousand readers, this road of 
mingled shade and sun, pass round the hills that 
so pleasantly back the lake-side hamlet, and 
with their yellow pumpkins, if not with the 
hop-like pertness of their vineyards, reproduce 
familiar scenes at home, and saunter up the 
ever-narrowing Rhine Valley; what a multitude 
of happy hearts and tired feet we should make! 
A railroad runs up sixty miles to Coire, and is 
trying, with half a dozen rivals, to wriggle over 
or tunnel its way through into Italy. The 
Gauls, Franks, and Allemani are as determined 
now to subdue this barrier with steam, as their 
fathers were with steel—and all for the same 
purpose, gold. But you must learn to let rail- 
roads alone if you would do the mountains. 
So despising the locomotive, we trudge along, 
and by gradual steps and slow—very slow will 
many of them be—wind our way into the gorges 
of the Splugen—on and on, up and up, till 
chasms, and peaks, and avalanches, and glaciers 
become our solitary and sovereign companions, 
and the soul reels in an ecstasy of sublimity. 
To all this unspeakable greatness the sunny 
waters and shores of Rorschack lead. Of them 
all we might talk to your weariness, and yet 
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feel that nothing had been said. Among them 
all may you find yourself wandering, some sweet 
Summer day, not many years hence! 


— 


THEN AND NOW. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND, 





BerTHA and I were sitting together, 
Years and years ago; 

She was a thoughtful and earnest maiden, 
I for making a show. 


All alone in the quivering shadows 
Which the roof-tree flung, 

She with the gift of a noble spirit, 
I of a nimble tongue. 


Over and over I told my passion, 
Years and years ago; 

Then my hair was as black as a raven, 
Now it is white as snow. 


“Ralph!” she spake with a faltering tremor, 
“Lest you should wake at length 

From what may prove but a dream of boyhood, 
Go and test its strength.” 


“ Queenlier forms in the social circle 
Wait to welcome you, 

A brief probation must be the touchstone; 
Try it, I shall be true.” 


So we parted; she with her white lips 
Wearing a placid smile, 

I with a wound that, as she predicted, 
Healed in a little while. 


How my faith, with its wild ambition, 
Passed the wildering test, 

Years that were born and buried between us 
Tell the story best. 


Too weak, alas! it proved for the trial; 
Yet from its final fruit 

I know that love in my heart had somewhere 
Planted its loving root. 


For meeting at last—she with her lone life, 
Hallowed by noble deeds, 

I, with a blight that had fallen early, 
Wearing my mourning weeds— 


The lives that wandered apart at morning, 
Out from the gates of youth, 

Joined ere noon with a richer offering, 
Each for the shrine of Truth. 


Bertha and I have journeyed together 
Many a happy year; 

Now the shadows have rounded eastward, 
And the night draws near; 


But we enter the still, cool evening, 
Cheerfully, she and I, 

With the signs of a glorious future 
Flushing the western sky. 
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BY HARRIET N. BABB. 





“QPRING is coming, Spring is coming, the 
birds are flying about and singing so 
sweetly, and the air is so warm and pleasant 
that I almost know the wild flowers are in 
bloom; may I go and see if I can find some, 
mother?” and little Amy paused to take breath 
while waiting for an answer. 
With a loving glance at the bright, eager face 
of the child, her parent said, “ Yes, if you will 
promise not to gét lost, you may go.” 


“O never fear, 
My mother dear, 
That I shall stray 
Too far away, 
And so lose trace 
Of your sweet face!” 


sang out the merry-hearted child; then laugh- 
ing gayly at her own little rhyme she took a 
basket and set out on her search for Spring 
flowers. Not far from her home lay several 
acres of woodland, and there she dearly loved 
to wander at all seasons. There were tall oaks 
there that seemed to reach quite up into the 
blue sky, and how the little girl used to wonder 
what they saw there and wish that she could have 
a glimpse of it too! She did not know then that 
those who live in the highest places in this 
world are not always the ones who see most of 
heaven. The brightest visions of that better 
land are often reserved for the lowly dwellers 
in shady vales, and the little ones in Christ see 
clearly many things which are as sealed-up 
mysteries to “the wise and prudent.” 

But on this particular morning Amy did not 
send many curious glances toward the tree-tops, 
her blue eyes were too intent upon exploring 
the green moss at their base, and brushing the 
dry leaves from sunny banks in search of flow- 
ers. When found, she gathered them with eager 
fingers, singing little snatches of Spring song 
the while. Her child-heart was full of joy 
then; earth’s beautiful things satisfied her, and 
she felt no longings for what was beyond her 
reach. 

Her mother was just beginning to feel that 
Amy had been gone long enough, when she 
heard the music of little feet outside the door. 
In another instant she emptied her treasures 
into her mother’s lap, exclaiming, “See, mother, 
see, the first Spring blossoms, are they not 
lovely? See, here are some blue flowers; I 
found them first, and they seemed to smile so 
brightly that I thought they were as pretty as 
flowers could be; but after a while I came upon 





these delicate little pink ones, and they look so 
pure and sweet that I love them better even 
than the blue ones. See how many I have 
gathered of them! I do wonder how such frail 
little beauties can bloom so early, do n’t you, 
mother?” 

The mother took the wild flowers in her 
hands and gazed at them lovingly. “These are 
old friends of mine,” she said, “ would you like 
to know their names?” 

“O yes, indeed I would.” 

“These blue ones, that you first fell in love 
with, are called hepatica triloba, or liver-wort. 
The latter name is the only one you need re- 
member while such a little lassie. You can 
recollect that it was named liver-leaf, or liver- 
wort, because in old times it was thought to be 
of use in curing disease of the liver. It is a 
lovely, modest flower, always ready to give 
pleasure to those who seek it, but never trying 
to display itself. If you once notice the beau- 
tiful form of its three-lobed leaves you will never 
forget them. This charming little pink flower— 
as frail in appearance as it is delicate in hue— 
is called anemone nemorosa, or simply the anem- 
one; can you remember that name?” 

“ A-nem-o-ne! why, mother, what a strange, 
hard name!” 

“Well, if you find it difficult to recall that 
name, you can recollect that it is something 
meaning ‘wind,’ and call it your little wind 
flower, for it was named so because these deli- 
cate little petals—see, there are six of them— 
do not open till the wind has blown upon them. 
Now you have had a little lesson in botany, 
but there is something else I wish you to learn 
from the sweet wild flowers you have brought 
me. It is this. They have grown into beauty 
under the influence of rough, cold winds, such 
as we should think would surely blight, if not 
destroy the little flowers altogether. We would 
suppose that such frail things should be shielded 
from the cold north winds, but God knows that 
they would not bloom without them. So it is 
in our lives, dear; the cold winds of sorrow and 
adversity blow upon us, chilling us to the heart, 
and we think surely all the pleasant things of 
life are over with us, all the beauty has gone 
out of our lives forever, and we must remain 
crushed and blighted things. We wonder why 
God has stricken us so, but we forget that he 
is only dealing with us as with these delicate 
flowers, and that without these adverse winds 
our characters could not have expanded prop- 
erly. 

“Mother’s love for you would lead her to 
pray, ‘God shield my darling from the bleak 
winds of life!’ but I forget in my short-sighted- 
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ness that God loves her even better than I do, 
and that he will only expose her to the influ- 
ence of those winds in order that she may 
bloom into such a flower as he will be pleased 
to transplant to his garden above. Will you 
try to remember this, my love, when trouble 
comes to you?” 

“Yes, mother, I will pray that I may be like 
my sweet little wind flowers then, and bloom 
all the brighter for the rough winds; and now 
I am going to arrange them in a vase and make 
the dinner-table gay with them.” If the child 
had been happy in gathering her flowers she 
was equally so while arranging them. 

Mother,” she said, pausing suddenly in her 
pleasant task, “every thing is so lovely in the 
Spring; how I do wish we could move to some 
country where it is always Spring!” 

“I hope that we shall some day.” 

“Why, mother, are there really such places?” 

“Yes, dear, there is one land where 


** Everlasting Spring abides 
And never withering flowers.’ ” 


The child’s eyes dilated with surprise and 
joy as she asked, “ When shall we go there?” 

Many years have passed over Amy’s head 
since that Spring morning, and children who 
see her now think her quite an old woman, but 
she still loves to watch the coming on of Spring, 
and its warm, bright days make her very happy. 
She can no longer roam the woods in quest of 
wild flowers, for she lives where she must look 
out upon high walls and brick pavements, in- 
stead of forest-trees and green banks. She is 
poor, too, yet she is seldom without flowers, for 
her little friends, knowing how dearly she loves 
them, all try to be the first to bring her the 
earliest buds and blossoms, and the sight of 
them sends little ripples of joy all through her 
frame as if she were a happy child again. From 
the depths of a grateful heart she says, “ God 
be praised for the sweet Spring blossoms!” 
When her father and mother left her for that 
country where it is always Spring, and the 
storms of life began to sweep fiercely over her 
head, she remembered what her mother had 
said of the sweet little anemones she had gath- 
ered when herself a Spring blossom, and so the 
heart of the lone orphan was strengthened to 
pray for that perfect development which should 
fit her for transplanting to that upper garden 
where no bleak winds blow. And as she sits at 
her work she thinks of that happy land till for 
very joy she sings, 

“ There everlasting Spring abides, 
And never withering flowers.” 





Not only her childhood but her whole life has 
been brightened by those early flowers, and well 
may she say, “ Praise God for the sweet Spring 
blossoms!” ph 

On just such another bright Spring day as 
that which tempted Amy out in search of flow- 
ers, a little girl went bounding from school with 
the same joyous exhilaration of spirit, and en- 
tering her city home called out, “O, mother, 
Spring is really coming now, the shop windows 
are full of the most beautiful Spring goods, and 
the girls are all talking about the things they 
are going to have, and some of them have such 
pretty new dresses already! Is n’t it time I 
had some new ones, mother?” 

“What would my daughter like?” 

“O, Ella Holt has such a beautiful blue and 
white silk, and Charlotte the sweetest rose- 
colored one, and then they have dresses of some 
new material, I forget the name of it, and their 
mother has got them such pretty hats, and 
gloves, and gaiters, and every thing! Why, 
mother, I shall look real shabby by the side of 
the other girls, and if I don’t have some new 
things this week I don’t see how I can go to 
Sunday school.” 

“As if you went there to think about dress, 
or to compare finery!” 

“No, mother, that is n’t what we go there 
for, I know, but we don’t sit with our eyes 
shut for all that; and now do take me shopping 
this afternoon, there’s a dear, good mother.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must; the morning is the 
only pleasant time for going out, but you are 
in school then, and I presume my fastidious 
little lady must be with me when her things 
are bought.” 

“O yes, indeed; besides it is so delightful to 
turn over all the pretty goods! If I were a 
lady I would go shopping every day.” 

“And a nice, economical wife you would 
make with such tastes,” said her father. “I 
hope my Annie will find some more sensible 
enjoyment by the time she is a woman.” Still 
he encouraged that very taste in his daughter 
by a lavish amount of money for the afternoon’s 
shopping expedition. Yet how could he do 
otherwise? Loving his little Spring blossom 
dearly, it was natural that he should wish her 
to be appreciated by others, and to this end she 
must be dressed as well, at least, as the other 
little girls with whom she is brought into con- 
trast, whether on the street, at Church, or at 
Sunday school. Her mother, too, had a keen 
appreciation of the beauty of that inner adorn- 
ing of the heart and mind, and often spoke to 
Annie of their superior importance, while she 
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regretted that young people were allowed to 
think so much about dress. But when her 
child was dressed becomingly, was there ever a 
more charming little fairy? Should she dim 
those bright eyes with tears and deform that 
smiling rose-bud of a mouth by making it pout 
because its owner was ‘real shabby beside the 
other girls?’ Would not the loss of self-re- 
spect, the feeling of humiliation thus engen- 
dered, work evil instead of good? Should not 
hearts, in their spring-time, be thrown open to 
the genial sunshine and guarded against the 
bleak winds? And so revolving these doubts in 
her mind, what could this mother do but drift 
along with the current, praying the while for 
some miraculous influence to turn her child’s 
heart from feeding upon vanity? 

Annie was very happy while preparing for 
her shopping excursion, saying, every few mo- 
ments, “O, I am so glad Spring is coming; it is 
so pleasant to get fresh Spring clothes!” When 
in the stores it was amusing to see the wild 
delight with which she turned from one pretty 
thing to another, while her comments as to 
which were in good taste, and which would 
prove most becoming, attracted the attention of 
older people and caused them to remark, “ What 
a bright little girl!” ‘ Yes, and how beautiful!” 
was the response. 

Annie heard these flatteries, and her eyes 
grew brighter, while she expressed her opinions 
with more confidence than before, even setting 
up her taste in opposition to that of her mother. 
The purchases were at last concluded to the 
satisfaction of the little lady, but she was not 
quite ready to return home. Her mother fan- 
cied that a new flower-store, at the door of 
which violets, roses, and hyacinths were dis- 
pensing beauty and fragrance, had attracted her, 
and gladly proposed visiting it, but Annie 
paused in front of a jewelry establishment, say- 
ing, “Do come in here, mother, and look at a 
new style of bracelets! Eva Morton’s uncle 
gave her one last week for a birthday gift, and 
you know it is almost my birthday. See, mother, 
see how lovely they are!” 

The little girl’s eyes sparkled as she asked to 
look at one set of jewelry, and then another, 
expressing her opinion about each till the 
mother felt that her child was advancing faster 
than she had thought, and would hardly be 
contented with the little gold pin containing a 
branch of coral, which she had selected only 
the day before as a birthday present for her 
Spring blossom. And before leaving the store 
she had prevailed upon her mother to purchase 
her a ring at double the cost of the pin, silenc- 
ing all objections by the oft-repeated plea tha: 





“as all the other girls wore them it would be 
hard if she could not have them too.” “And 
now, mother, if you will only persuade father 
to get me these bracelets for my birthday I 
shall be so happy; see how perfect those honey- 
suckles and lilies are on them!” 

“Your father can get you more perfect flow- 
ers than those, and at far less cost.” 

The pretty lip curled as its owner said, “I 
do n’t want natural flowers; this is a real gem 
as a work of art, and [ must have it, I own so 
little jewelry. So please tell father that I have 
quite set my heart upon it; and now let us go 
home so as to be there when the parcels come. 
I long to see that pretty silk again.” And the 
child went home very happy, feeling, as Amy 
had done, that Spring was a pleasant season. 
But to her it was suggestive—not of singing 
birds, green grass, and health-inspiring rambles 
after wild flowers—but, as we have seen, of 
costly dresses and rich jewelry. Will there be 
any thing in the memory of those indulgences 
of her spring-time to strengthen her for meeting 
the trials of life, to cheer her amid poverty and 
toil, should it be the will of the All-Wise Fa- 
ther that she should experience such? 


—_—_~<——_—_ 
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BY EMMA IRWIN. 





WE are come to mild September, 
With its skies of shadowed blue; 
With its splendor of sweet sunshine 
Changing, shifting—ever new. 
As the clouds sail thro’ the soft air, 
As the sunlight swims in dew, 
So our lives the golden hours 
Float in dream-like silence through— 
I have found my soul still turning 
Toward the far, eternal shore; 
Burning with unrest of yearning 
For the cherished, gone before. 
More—I feel their spirit yearnings 
Troubling deeps of mellow light, 
Wooing all my sin-sick being 
Into rest with visions bright. 
Friends of childhood joined with angels, 
Passed beyond the swelling flood, 
How I long to greet you, soaring 
To the throne of my sweet God! 
Thousand Summers, mild September, 
Autumns rare, have passed away, 
Since he watched thy moons and starlight 
Mirrored in his Galilee. 
But he sends thee in thy splendor, 
As the years go passing o’er; 
I shall bless thee, sweet September; 
I shall love thee evermore. 
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DANCING INCONSISTENT WITH THE CHRISTIAN 
PROFESSION. 





BY REV. B. H. NADAL, D. D. 





AM not unaware that there are persons in 

the Church, and, of course, many more out 
of it, who think that such themes as that now 
about to be discussed ought to be let alone; 
that it is beneath the dignity of the pulpit, and 
has no relation either to Christian morals or to 
Christian experience. Let such persons remem- 
ber that another class quite as numerous and 
generally much more serious and thoughtful 
than themselves, hold exactly the opposite opin- 
ion, and regard dancing as entirely inconsistent 
with the Christian profession. This latter class 
begin to fear that the barriers between the 
Church and the world are in danger of being 
prostrated and trampled in the dust, and they 
think that one source of this danger is to be 
found in precisely those worldly amusements 
where there is a possibility of doubt, and where 
it is, consequently, difficult to prove the sinful- 
ness of indulgence. 

We do not approach our subject in the spirit 
of denunciation. We believe that the world 
has encroached upon the Church till many 
minds, especially those of a worldly cast, have 
settled down in the opinion that dancing is an 
entirely innocent diversion, and our aim is to 
reason with such honest persons for the purpose 
of showing them their error and inducing them 
to renounce all participation in it, and to cease 
forever to apologize for it. We think we can 
show that dancing, as ordinarily practiced, under 
the most favorable circumstances, is unfriendly 
to piety; nay, that it is inconsistent with the 
Christian profession, and all we ask is a can- 
did reading and a faithful weighing of our ar- 
guments. We know that this is difficult to be 
secured, especially from young people who have 
become devoted dancers, and perhaps still more 
so from prejudiced parents, who, having thought- 
lessly yielded to the pressure of fashion and the 
wishes of their children, and perhaps having 
laid out something upon dancing schools, are 
but little inclined to confess themselves in the 
wrong and undo what they have so inconsider- 
ately done. 

The aim of our essay will be to show that 
dancing is inconsistent with the Christian pro- 
fession. 

Our first argument is one which we have 
already used against other fashionable amuse- 
ments; namely, authority. We have admitted, 
however, that questions of duty, of right and 
wrong, can not be determined merely by au- 





thority; but still authority is of no little weight 
in such cases, as it is indeed in all the depart- 
ments of human life. If, for instance, in the 
course of a physician’s practice, a disease should 
show itself about which there was doubt, the 
way to settle the difficulty, if it could be settled 
at all, would be to consult the authorities, and 
if these were found to agree upon it, however 
defective the argument might be, there would 
be an immediate submission to the authorities. 
The case is similar with the law. Indeed, the 
whole work of courts of justice, after hearing 
the evidence and getting the cases before them, 
is to consult decisions of courts in past times. 
These decisions fill uncounted volumes; to know 
them constitutes a large part of the learning of 
the law. Any litigant whose case is intrenched 
behind the concurrence of these decisions is se- 
cure of a verdict, and his antagonist is just as 
sure of defeat. It is very true that, in regard 
to questions of moral duty, Christians must 
make their ultimate appeal, not to the decisions 
of councils, whether ancient or modern; not to 
the opinions of individual men, however dis- 
tinguished for judgment, learning, or piety, but 
to the infallible Word of God. They must not 
forget, however, that the Scriptures do not de- 
nounce, by name, every form of sin, nor specify 
every mode and manifestation of goodness. It 
rather prescribes obedience to the Divine law, 
and condemns sin, in general terms, and leaves 
communities and individuals to apply its gen- 
eral principles to the cases as they arise. [If it 
had attempted to provide by a specific example 
or statute for every case, the apostles and proph- 
ets would have been obliged to be immortal on 
earth, and must have kept on writing till the 
present time. 

The Church, like the courts in doubtful cases, 
must collect the authorities; the living mem- 
bers must diligently inquire how the saints in 
past times have decided these doubtful matters, 
what has been the general current of opinion on 
these subjects, and if it be not contrary to 
God’s Word, that opinion is entitled, it seems 
to us, to quite as much weight as the lawyer's 
or the physician’s authorities. 

What, then, has been the opinion of the 
Churches of Christ in past times, and what are 
their opinions now in respect to dancing? To 
this question but a single answer can be found. 
The ancient Church, from the earliest times to 
which history gives us access, places dancing un- 
der unqualified interdict. Whatever the dan- 
cing of those times was, it was denounced as 
impure. Some of the dances in vogue in those 
days we know to have been grossly offensive 
to modesty, but the Church in condemning 
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dancing made no exception in favor of possible 
purer forms. She did not say purify your 
dances, but demanded that dancing should be 
abandoned wholly. She placed the promiscuous 
dance among the things which tend to the vio- 
lation of the seventh commandment, and asso- 
ciated it with offenses which I need not name. 

But these are the views of the Church in 
ancient times, when it may perhaps be thought 
that people were less enlightened than they are 
at present. What do the Churches say about 
it now? All evangelical denominations, both in 
England and in this country, so far as I am 
informed, are decidedly against it, and their ec- 
clesiastical bodies and their representative men 
have spoken out their hostility plainly. The 
opinions of Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists are well known on this subject, 
but there may be some doubt on the minds of 
our readers as to opinion in high places in 
the Episcopal Church. On this point we might 
quote the pointed and printed condemnation of 
dancing by at least three Bishops—the Bishop 
of Vermont, the Bishop of Virginia, and the 
Bishop of Ohio. To save time we will quote 
only from the last named, Bishop M’llvaine, 
whose name in respect of ability is a tower of 
strength, and, in respect of active piety, is as 
ointment poured forth. In one of his pastoral 
letters he writes as follows: “ Let me now turn 
to two subjects in which there is no difficulty 
of discrimination—the theater and the dance. 
The only line I would draw in regard to these 
is, that of entire exclusion. And yet I am well 
aware how easy it is for the imagination to 
array both of these in such an abstract and 
elementary simplicity, so divested of all that 
gives them their universal character and relish, 
that no harm could be detected in either. And 
the same precisely can be done with the horse- 
race and the card-table. The exercise of grace- 
ful movement in the dance and the exercise of 
speed in the horse-race, may easily be conceived 
of in such a light as to make them very inno- 
cent. But if they were attempted to be got up 
under such an abstract form and made common 
amusements in such elementary simplicity, how 
would they succeed? Their deadness as to all 
that makes their usual interest would be their 
sufficient condemnation. The question is not 
what we can imagine they may be; but what 
they always have been, and will be, and must 
be in such a world as this, to render them 
pleasurable to those who patronize them. Strip 
them bare, till they stand in the simple inno- 
cence to which their defenders’ arguments would 
reduce them, and the world would not have 
them.” 





As to the Methodist Episcopal Church, if 
there is a prominent man within her pale, 
whether layman or minister, who has any pre- 
tensions to sacred learning, who does not repu- 
diate the dance in all its forms as an evil, I 
have yet to hear his name. I am sorry to say, 
however, that we have many members who 
dance, but this is against the very spirit of our 
particular denomination, as well as hostile to 
the teaching of the general Church. Indeed, it 
must be admitted that earnest, serious piety 
will never think of indulging in this amusement, 
or if it does it will not follow its own inclina- 
tion in doing so, but will yield to the solicita- 
tion of others under the impression that the 
sport is harmless, and will be glad to return 
again as speedily as may be to a position more 
consonant with Christian sobriety. Think for a 
moment of the apostles dancing; think of a 
social dance at the house of Lazarus, of Beth- 
any, and of our Savior presiding, and Mary, 
and Martha, and Peter, and John taking part! 
The thought shocks you. Think of the old Pu- 
ritan fathers, serious enough in religion to 
transfer their homes the width of a continent 
for its sake—think of them, men and women, 
having a dance! Think of the Wesleys and 
Fletcher, of the early Methodist fathers and 
mothers, having a dance! Their religion was 
much more cheerful than that of the Puritans; 
but still in these matters they were as rigid as 
the very Pilgrims of Plymouth. They consid- 
ered it a part of their mission to preach a cru- 
sade against the fashionable amusements of their 
day, and they incorporated into their “ General 
Rules,” constituting their ethical, Church code, 
the requirement that the members of their 
Church should “not take such diversions as can 
not be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
By this expression they meant to exclude thea- 
ters, games of chance, and dancing. And by 
adopting the ancient formula of baptism into 
our baptismal service for adults they meant the 
same thing, though something more besides. 
What says the baptismal service? Why, it 
puts words into the candidate’s mouth as fol- 
lows: “I renounce the devil and all his works, 
the vain pomp and glory of the world, with all 
covetous desires of the flesh, so that I will not 
follow or be led by them.” Now, by “the 
works of the devil and the vain pomp of the 
world,” as is well known to every scholar in 
Church history, the ancient fathers meant pre- 
cisely and specifically the dance, the theater, 
and games of chance. In a word, the early 
Christians were seriously and earnestly religious, 
and hence they made war upon whatever was 


| distinctively worldly; the same was true of the 
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old Puritans and the early Methodists; religion 
was to them the supreme interest, and they 
neither danced, nor gamed, nor attended plays. 

Perhaps it may be said, as it has been ten 
thousand times, that what has now been said is 
true enough, but justly applies only to the most 
devoted Christians, and to persons high in office 
in the Church—to ministers, deacons, class- 
leaders, and the like. This distinction between 
the strictness of official life and the license of 
ordinary Church membership is false and Popish. 
The Romish Church calls priests, monks, and 
nuns, in short, all ecclesiastical orders and per- 
sons, religious, and none others; the rest are 
secular. These orders, priests, nuns, etc., alone 
are religious, and for religious persons thus de- 
fined, she says it is wrong to dance, but the 
laity are not restricted; they can dance at will. 
It is evident that this distinction finds place, how- 
ever inconsistently, among Protestants. With 
them the religious person is the minister. They 
admit that a minister must not dance; for him 
to engage in such a sport would be wrong, or 
at least it would look so. This feeling, how- 
ever, 18 the testimony of the conscience to the 
irreconcilable opposition between the spirit of 
earnest religion and the frivolity of the sport 
in question. But while we attach a measure 
of importance to the judgment of the Church, 
we are content to let the question be judged 
upon its own merits. Only keep in memory 
the meaning, the dignity, the sacredness of the 
Christian profession, and then look narrowly 
into the nature and spirit of the dance as usu- 
ally practiced, and the judgment of religious 
people can not be doubtful. 

What, then, we are led to inquire, is the 
true character of the dance? And, first, let its 
friends and defenders answer. They call it the 
poetry of motion. If I wished for specimens of 
the poetry of motion, I should eschew the heated 
ball-room, or even the respectable dancing party. 
Poetry is a thing too grand to be achieved in 
artificial arm and leg crossing; it can not be 
taught by a professor of shuffling and hopping. 
True poetry is the work of genius, and utters 
something of divinity which is in the soul. If 
we would see the poetry of motion, let us go 
forth under the gorgeous sky at night, and be- 
hold moon and stars weaving up their heavenly 
poems and stirring the world with their divine 
verse. Let us listen when the day grows black 
as the night, and the storm rushes out over 
land and sea, tearing up the foundations of the 
deep, rolling them up into foaming mountains, 
and carrying the vast rocks from the hill sum- 
mits like young worlds down into the trembling 
valleys. Or if we would see the poetry of 





motion in milder moods and gentler forms, let 
us watch the flocks of birds as mysteriously 
they keep the line of march over their aerial 
pathway above the clouds, and seem almost to 
flap their wings against the solid azure: what 
glorious rhymes and silent chimes they make as 
they string out and again draw together! Or 
let us look lower at the bending oaks and elms; 
every curve, every sweep, is indeed poetry. Or 
let us regard the gentle, fragrant, many-colored 
flowers: what inimitable, graceful beauty they 
disclose as they dance on their stalks to the 
music of the zephyr’s hum, or to the trumpet 
notes of a Summer storm! But if I were in- 
clined to look for the poetry of motion in the 
movements of the human body, I should be 
disposed to watch the progress of a great army 
marching with glittering weapons and gorgeous 
banners toward the scene of bloody strife. Their 
maneuvers on the field, their thunder of ord- 
nance, their hail of musket-balls, their rain of 
fire, their columns, taken up as in the hands of 
their giant commanders, and hurled like man- 
ifold, living, bayonet-and-sword-armed clubs 
against each other. This, and such as this, 
might be the poetry of motion. But dancing 
is as much the poetry of motion as the dancing- 
master is a poet, and no more. 

Some cunning dancing-master, wishing to en- 
large his list of scholars, invented that libel 
upon poetry. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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WHAT SHALL WE STUDY? 





TUDY nature, elevate yourselves to the laws 

that govern it, and make of it, as it were, a 
living truth; the more profoundly you under- 
stand its laws the nearer you approach to God. 
Study, above all, humanity. Humanity is much 
greater than nature, for it comes from God as 
well as nature, and knows him, while nature is 
ignorant of him. Especially seek and love 
truth, and refer it to the immutable Being who 
is its source. The more you know of the truth 
the more you know of God. The sciences, so 
far from turning us away from religion, conduct 
us to it. Physics, with their laws, mathemat- 
ics, with their sublime ideas, especially philoso- 
phy, which can not take a single step without 
encountering universal and necessary principles, 
are so many stages on the way to Deity, and 
thus to speak, so many temples in which hom- 
age is perpetually paid to him.—Eztract from 
Victor Cousin’s ‘The Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True.” 
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OLD FRIENDS AND OLD STORIES. 





BY MRS. L.A. HOLDICH,. 





LD friends! how inestimable they become as 

we advance in life! New ones can not fill 
their place in our hearts. The “flower leaves 
in a precious volume stored” yield sweeter fra- 
grance than the fresh, moist olossoms just crop- 
ped for the crystal vase. There are those who 
love us, as Mrs. Browning says, “for love’s 
sake only,” and in spite of our imperfections. 
It is not necessary for us to smooth our man- 
ners or choose our words before them. They 
know the heart and judge well of the intention 
if the act be performed in a bungling and 
ungraceful manner. They look upon our best 
side and show it to others. They do not make 
our faults virtues, but if there be any thing 
about us “lovely and of good report” they will 
be sure to see it. Friends endeared by Chris- 
tian sympathy—who know us as the world does 
not—partakers with us of one faith in Jesus, it 
is pleasant to sit with you amidst scenes made 
dearer by the joys and holier by the sorrows 
of the past, and forgetting “the dark mile- 
stones” we have passed in the journey of life, 
look upward together to the eternal day that 
will break erelong upon our enraptured gaze. 

Such friends I have just visited in a home 
that they have made delightful to us for more 
than a score of years. I am always glad to find 
its appearance unaltered by “time and taste.” 
Modern improvement, that foe of the pictur- 
esque, has not defaced the antique garden, in 
which stand gnarled and shaggy catalpas, under 
which many generations have sported, nor lev- 
eled the green knoll where the white rose-bush 
has stood ever since I can remember it. Every 
thing there has a tender little history of its 
own, from the untrimmed box, which stretches 
its rigid arms over the pathway, to the climbing 
ivy, that could tell as witching a tale as Tenny- 
son’s Talking Oak, if it had such a Master of 
Silver Verse to set it to its proper tune. But 
it grows beside those who carry music in their 
hearts rather than on their lips, and go, like 
many a noble action in this selfish world, their 
histories will fade away unrecorded and un- 
known. 

From this quaint old garden we cross the 
broad piazza that speaks of pleasant midsum- 
mer days and moonlight nights in the misty 
past, and enter a house where an atmosphere 
of peace forever abides. She who sits in yonder 
arm-chair, with the transparent Friend’s cap 
shading her fair and almost unwrinkled brow, is 
still kindly lent us, perhaps to show how serene 





and sweet a Christian old age may be. How 
beautiful has been her course through a check- 
ered life—quiet, unobtrusive, and faithful to 
God and man, in 


“The crystal clearness of an eye kept single for ever- 
more.” 


And now she waits, with her lamp trimmed and 
burning, her Master's summons to enter the 
celestial gate. 

We love to hoard up her stories of the past. 
One of them would have made Irving's account 
of the Battle of Trenton even more graphic 
than it is, had he heard it as I did from her 
own lips. 

Her father* was a warm patriot, although he 
belonged to a sect of Christians who think it 
sinful under any circumstances to encourage 
war. The Hessian officer, Colonel Rahl, a brave 
but jovial and imprudent man, was quartered at 
Friend P.’s house. He has often told his 
daughter of the intentness with which the 
Colonel watched a game of fox and geese played 
by two boys of the family the night before the 
battle in which he was slain. His merry laugh 
echoed through the room when Reynard was 
unsuccessful, and he shrugged his shoulders 
when his victims were imperiled. Before the 
game was finished he was startled by alarm- 
guns, and exclaiming, “I must be off!” disap- 
peared immediately. History tells us that after 
making the rounds of the outposts and seeing 
no cause for alarm, he returned to his quarters 
in fancied security. Early the next morning 
Washington was upon him, and he fell mortally 
wounded at the head of the regiment that he 
was rashly leading into the midst of a hopeless 
fight. He was taken to his old quarters to die, 
where he was tenderly nursed by my friend’s 
father and mother to the last. They told how 
Washington and General Greene visited him, 
and how tears poured down the cheeks of Wash- 
ington as he looked on his dying foe. The event 
is commemorated in a picture now in the pos- 
session of the family. 

But before this scene other stirring events 
had transpired in the family. When our troops 
thus suddenly entered the town one of the 
daughters was visiting a neighbor at a short 





*This was the identical Friend that saw General 
Washington engaged in private prayer in the woods, 
and heard the fervor of his devotions as he besought 
God’s blessing upon his country’s cause. The story, 
so often repeated in the newspapers, was not an inven- 
tion. It is a real fact. The memory of that incident 
is still preserved in the family of the excellent man 
who beheld it. We have Leard the granddaughter re- 
late it more than once. 
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distance from the house. On hearing the report 
of artillery near at hand, she set off to return 
home. A cannon-ball grazed the top of her 
head, and she rushed down the cellar, whither 
the family had gone, for shelter, covered over 
with blood. Her wound, however, was not 
dangerous, and she often congratulated herself 
afterward that she was of low stature, and so 
did not lose her head. 

When the battle was over and the family had 
assembled in the usual sitting-room, a pane of 
glass in the front window was found perforated 
by a ball, which had cut in it a perfect circle as 
smoothly as if it had been extracted with the 
point of a diamond. The old house has been 
lately taken down, and the person who has built 
on its site preserves the pane as memento of 
the Revolution. 

When I can get my dear friend to speak of 
herself, her conversation is not less interesting 
than when she tells us of public affairs. She 
had one only sister, whose character in all es- 
sential traits resembled her own. Their early 
life was far from being a poetical or romantic 
one. The ultimate end of all their teaching 
was to fear God and do their duty. A noble 
lesson when well taught and truly learned! I 
think both of them had much poetry in their 
hearts, though they grew up under influences 
which led them rather to repress its growth. 
They did not speak of their own feelings, but 
no one could be with them without seeing their 
vivid perception and appreciation of the beauty 
of nature. They loved the flowers of Spring, 
and the warm, bright tints of Autumnal trees. 
Their souls grew larger among the mountains, 
and their hearts were made mere placid and 
tender by the murmur of the waterfall and the 
ripple of the river. The two sisters were sel- 
dom separated, but seemed to grow like Helen 
and Hermia, “two berries molded on one stem.” 
Their strong love for each other made their 
prosaic life happy, although the girls of the 
present day, with all its artificial excitements, 
would wonder how it could be so. They as- 
sisted in housekeeping—they spun, and sewed, 
and knitted in concert. But they seldom went 
from home, and enjoyed few youthful pleasures. 
They had a great desire to see New York. But 
it was a long day’s journey from them in those 
primitive times. But one day they were told 
that an invitation had been sent them from a 
respectable Friend in.that city to visit his fam- 
ily on the approaching Yearly Meeting, and 
that they were actually to go. Young Friends 
do not express their feelings in a noisy manner, 
but their joy at this news was very great. 
Many a one probably goes to Europe now with- 





out anticipating as much pleasure as these gen- 
tle sisters did in visiting New York. As their 
dress was always neat and of the same pattern, 
they had few preparations to make. And now 
I will narrate the journey from Trenton to New 
York, as it took place sixty years since, nearly 
in the words of my friend. 

“It was early in the morning,” she said, 
“when a dozen of us left Trenton in a roomy 
four-horse stage for New York. We reached 
Elizabethtown about two o’clock, and on driving 
up to the inn and alighting were pleased to see 
a long, nicely-set table, and to smell, what 
seemed to be, a well-prepared dinner. Nothing 
could have been more gratifying to us poor 
hungry travelers. But our disappointment was 
great when we were told by the landlady that 
the savory dinner was not for us, but for the 
regular line that passed through the town. 
When we asked what we should do, we were 
told to go on to Powles Hook, now Jersey City, 
where we could no doubt procure supper. So 
hungry and weary, as we were, there seemed 
no alternative but to drive on and spend the 
night there. In addition to our discomfort it 
was beginning to rain very fast, and we had to 
ride with all the curtains down, which made 
some of us very sick. But the thought of rest 
and refreshment was before us, and we were 
delighted to drive up to the inn at Powles 
Hook, though it was quite dark and very 
stormy when we reached it. But, alas! disap- 
pointment again awaited us. We were met at 
the door by the landlord, who said that he could 
not accommodate us, for the roof was off the 
house, which was covered with sails, and the 
beds all packed away. Think how we felt. We 
again asked what we should do, and the reply 
was, ‘Cross over to the city.’ This, too, was 
to be done in an open boat in all the storm and 
darkness of the night, and without any food 
since very early in the morning. What we 
should have done I know not had not John 
Bull stepped in ‘to mediate,’ or, rather, to ex- 
ert his authority. 

“An old English gentleman, who was one of 
the passengers, protested against such treatment, 
and declared that possession was nine points of 
the law, and that he would not be turned out 
of the house by landlord or landlady. This em- 
boldened the rest of the company, who said 
they would remain by him. They then, finding 
us so resolute, prepared a comfortable supper, 
which you may suppose we enjoyed greatly. 
Then the gentlemen prayed that the ladies 
might have beds, professing their willingness in 
that case to sit up themselves. So, after much 
persuasion, their request was granted, and we 
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passed a very comfortable night. Early the 
next morning, though still raining, we crossed, 
without our breakfast, in a long, open boat. 
You may think how the city which we had so 
wished to see, appeared to us in all the mud 
and rain of that morning. There were no hacks 
nor omnibuses in those days, so we were 
obliged to walk a long distance to the house of 
our friend with wet clothes and draggled skirts, 
sometimes laughing, and sometimes almost cry- 
ing over our woeful appearance. At length, 
however, we reached the neat and pleasant 
home of Friend C., where every kindness was 
in store for us. We afterward had a delightful 
visit, and saw New York under far different 
circumstances from those upon which we en- 
tered it. 

“ Yes, it is sixty years since all these things 
took place,” continued my friend, “and of that 
company of travelers nearly all have passed 
away. Three only of the twelve remain.” 

This was her last remark, and she sat in si- 
lence for some time, as though she was dwelling 
on the past with all its changes—its transient 
sorrows, its faded joys. No doubt, too, she 
thought of the future, for “ very exquisite is the 
harmony between the distant and the near,” in 
the Christian heart. 
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A VISIT AMONG THE WALDENSES. 





BY REV. J. H. VINCENT. 





hw noon on the 15th of January, 1863, 1 took 
the cars at Turin for Pinerolo, a distance 
of about twenty-three miles. From Pinerolo a 
slow coach carried six passengers—rather five 
passengers and an animated keg of snuff—to 
La Tour, ten miles further west. At La Tour 
are situated the college, schools, and asylum of 
the Waldenses. Pastor Malan, Moderator of 
their Synod, I had met at the World’s Sunday 
School Conference in London during the pre- 
ceding September; and in compliance with his 
cordial invitation to visit La Tour if I ever 
came into Northern Italy, 1 was now on my 
way thither. 

The proper time to visit the home of the 
Vaudois is Summer or Autumn, but I must go 
in Winter if at all. No one tourist can expect 
to enjoy all the characteristic views of a coun- 
try, nor all the advantageous contacts with a 
people which are necessary to a perfect under- 
standing of them. I was fully reconciled to my 
unseasonable excursion, when, upon consulting 
the “ Register” of travelers’ names in the prin- 
cipal hotel at La Tour, I found that I alone, of 





all tourists for many years, had ventured at 
noon of Winter-time into the quiet, snowy re- 
treat_of the Waldensian schools. It had been 
snowing for several hours when I left Turin. 
The descending flakes hid from us all that day 
and the next the noble summits of the Maritime 
and the Cottian Alps. It was an old-fashioned 
Winter day, and carried me back in remem- 
brances, that somewhat relieved its weariness, 
to the snowy days just like it in my boyhood 
home among the hills of the old Keystone State. 
I could go no other where but home that day, 
for there was scarcely a full sentence spoken by 
my fellow-travelers that I could comprehend, 
and without there was nothing to attract my 
attention but this world of snow. My views 
of scenery in Northern and Western Piedmont 
were, it must be confessed, quite limited. I 
saw the level plains through which the Po 
passes, with their carpets of snow; snow cover- 
ing the hedges with stainless drapery; snow 
bending the trees; snow obstructing the road; 
snow in the air, 


“ Dimming the day with a continual flow; 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Was one wild, dazzling waste that buried wide 
The works of man.” 


It was in such weather as this, during the 
persecution of 1686, just after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV, that the 
poor Protestants of these valleys were conducted 
by inhuman officers from the country they had 
forfeited by devotion to Christ. My readers will 
remember that after a cruel imprisonment of 
several months, during which time these heroic 
saints endured untold torments, the Duke of 
Savoy issued a proclamation of release, and 
they were rudely and mercilessly hurried from 
their father-land. Many of them started for 
Geneva. Hundreds died on the way from hun- 
ger and exposure. One company encamped for 
the night at the foot of Mt. Cenis. In the 
morning the experienced mountaineers saw @ 
terrific storm raging on its summit, and im- 
plored the officer to wait till it had passed away, 
or at least abated. They saw the death-doom 
lowering over the mountain pass. “Spare us! 
spare us!” cried fathers, and mothers, and feeble 
children. The officer obstinately refused. The 
pilgrims pressed forward. The storm broke 
upon them in untempered fury. It was like 
the attack of a relentless and all-powerful foe. 
Eighty-six of the party perished. Travelers 
over the Mt. Cenis pass, several months later, 
saw the dead bodies of the Waldensian exiles 
scattered along the pathway. Heroes were they 
all—martvrs of God—and their blood crieth out 
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from the valleys of San Martino, Luserna, and 
Perosa, and from these Alpine passes against 
her, the mother of harlots, still drunk with the 
blood of the saints. 

In La Tour our stage stopped at the Hotel 
L’Ours at about 4 o’clock, P. M. Passing 
through the snowy entrance and court, I found 
myself in a comfortable dining-hall, where a 
kind-hearted girl—one of Mons. Malan’s par- 
ishioners—welcomed me, in what was undoubt- 
edly excellent French. I replied in slow and 
measured terms, feeling frightened at every 
whole French word that escaped me, interlard- 
ing my best sentences with blunders and blushes. 
But my poor French brought me soon a blazing 
fire, a cozy table, a white table-cloth, and then 
supper. And such a supper! It was a feast for 
gods. One of your ordinary meals, my reader, 
but for an American traveler, after eating all 
manner of French melanges for six months, it 
was a banquet. Here is the carte: Strong, 
black tea; grisini—Piedmontese bread, in long 
delicate stems, laid across the table, snapping as 
you touch them and melting like ice-cream on 
your tongue—cold roast veal, tender as “ Spring 
chicken;” then preserved peaches, with a pitcher 
of rich, golden cream along side. I lingered long 
over that tea-table and before the blazing hearth. 

As soon as the pastor of La Tour received 
my card he called at the hotel. In an old-fash- 
ioned bedroom we sat for hours, talking over 
the delightful public and social meetings of the 
London Conference. He gave me a multitude 
of interesting facts relative to the ancient Wal- 
denses, and their modern efforts in behalf of 
Protestant and vital religion in Italy. 

Pastor Malan, the Moderator of the Walden- 
sian Synod, is small in stature, with dark com- 
plexion and keen, black eyes. He is an able 
scholar, and devotes himself energetically to the 
new labors which the recent governmental re- 
forms of Italy are devolving upon the old Vau- 
dois—the original and ancient Protestants of 
Europe. From remote centuries these heroic 
Christians have resisted the blandishments and 
threatenings, the bribes and inquisitorial perse- 
cutions of Rome. Among these mountain fast- 
nesses they intrenched themselves, and in defi- 
ance of emperors and popes worshiped the God 
of their fathers in simplicity and truth. When 
pursued by an armed foe, they fled to secret 
asylums; when surprised, they fought; when 
conquered by military force, they still contended 
for their faith, and “in weakness were made 
strong.” The most severe laws were enacted 
against them. Only within a few years have 
they been repealed. For centuries they were 
not permitted to reside in Italy—not even in 





Pinerolo—a town ten miles distant. A Vaudois 
found outside of certain provincial limits after 
sundown wes liable to imprisonment and per- 
haps death. All political privileges were denied 
them. They were not even permitted to enter 
the national university as students. The very 
name “ Vaudois” was a term of contempt. They 
were the Nazarenes of Northern Italy. But 
the new Government has emancipated the Wal- 
denses. The restrictions are removed. “ Now,” 
said the good pastor, his eyes flashing with en- 
thusiasm, “the Government and public opinion 
are in our favor. We are as free as you are in 
England and America. Our religious liberty is 
insured. We are equal to all other Italians. 
We have access as students to the university. 
Two Waldensian advocates reside in Turin, and 
recently we have had a Protestant deputy in 
the Government. The graduates of our normal 
school receive Government certificates or diplo- 
mas, and are eligible to civil and military pro- 
motion. And, best of all,” said he, “our young 
people are sought for every-where; they are 
esteemed highly by all classes, and thus we 
seatter them over Italy; and with them go the 
Word of God and the ‘living epistles’ of our 
Protestant religion.” 

No one can doubt the Divine purpose in the 
preservation of this Waldensian band. The re- 
cent changes in the Government of Italy have 
shaken the foundation of the Pope’s Govern- 
ment, banished from the people all reverence for 
his temporal authority, and by his very perti- 
nacity in opposing a perfect union of the Italian 
States, he is daily weakening the confidence of 
thousands in his spiritual supremacy. Just at 
this time the Waldenses, emancipated by the 
liberal Government of Victor Emanuel, are 
pouring down from their mountain hiding-places 
and scattering an evangelical literature and a 
Protestant ministry over the beautiful plains 
and among the venerable cities of Italy. En- 
glish and Scotch clergymen and Christians, res- 
idents for business or pleasure in Italy, give 
them welcome and support. The British For- 
eign Bible Society employs them as agents, and 
among the oppositions and harmless threats of 
the priesthood these foreign alliances are found 
valuable to the new native evangelists. The 
work has been going on for three or four years 
with astonishing success. Churches are estab- 
lished in all the principal cities of the kingdom 
of Italy. The church in Turin is a beautiful 
edifice. Three Waldensian pastors reside there. 
They contemplate the erection of another church 
within a short time. I visited the large and 
tasteful Waldensian church in Genoa, and spent 
a pleasant evening with its pastor at the resi- 
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dence of our Consul, Rev. D. H. Wheeler, in 
that city. In Milan, Modena, Brescia, Leghorn, 
and Florence, and elsewhere, these ministers are 
at work, organizing Sunday and day schools, 
and preaching a pure Gospel. ‘God made us 
to be leaven for Italy,” said Mr. Malan. Long 
ago the waters of life were dammed up in the 
Waldensian valleys. But they were not dried 
up. Though the plains of Lombardy, and Tus- 
cany, and Southern Italy were parched by the 
formalism, and superstition, and despotism of 
Popery, the valleys of the Southern Alps were 
verdant and flourishing, and they became the 
reservoir for the waters of life. By the gov- 
ernmental changes referred to above the field 
has been prepared, and now Italy is being irri- 
gated by the streams of Waldensian Protestant- 
ism. Before long in the Pontifical city its wa- 
ters shall burst forth in a fountain whence shall 
come life, and freedom, and gladness to the de- 
luded multitudes of Rome. 

If the Waldensians have this mission to ful- 
fill, it is evident that much depends upon their 
schools in La Tour. 

Dr. Stewart, of Leghorn, thus writes to the 
“Voice of Italy,” a little monthly published in 
London and devoted to the interests of Italian 
evangelization: “ Believe me, when, after long 
residence and: observation in the country, I ex- 
press very decided conviction that for a genera- 
tion or two to come the raw material for evan- 
gelical ministers and evangelical schoolmasters 
must be drawn from these Alpine valleys. A 
promising youth may be picked up now and 
then, here and there in Italy, but it is in the 
valleys alone that we can find children trained 
from infancy to speak the truth, to fear a lie; 
elsewhere in Italy, at present, such a thing is 
unknown, and such are the only agents who 
will give satisfaction in the end.” 

I trust my readers will not be wholly unin- 
terested in the Winter day’s stroll among the 
schools of La Tour which I propose to describe. 


ee 


CHILDREN. 





A novsE full of children composes as power- 
ful a group of motives as ever moved a heart 
or hand, and the secret of many a struggle and 
triumph in the world’s battle may be found 
throned in its mother’s lap at home, or done 
up in a little bundle of white flannel. A na- 
tion’s hope, before now, has been found in a 
basket of bulrushes. Be afraid of the man that 
children are afraid of, and be sure that he who 
hates them is not himself worth loving. 








PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 





BY REV. E&. DAVIES. 





= it has pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe, how 
important it is that those who are called of 
God for this deeply-responsible work should 
possess the power of eloquence! By this we do 
not mean that they shall be able to marshal 
sentences or observe rhetorical rules; but that 
they express in words that burn and actions 
that speak the deep feeling of their fervent 
hearts. By pulpit eloquence we do not mean 
the specious declamation of the sentimentalist, 
but the striking enunciation of eternal truth by 
an embassador of Heaven. It implies a due 
consideration and an abiding conviction of the 
great object to be attained—the salvation of 
souls from the snares of sin and the devices of 
Satan. It implies real goodness; for the minis- 
ter is a kind of universal censor, set to expose 
the faults of others, and may expect but little 
lenity for his own faults; and no extent of gen- 
ius, depth of thought, or degree of popularity 
will atone for his lack of vital godliness, It 
requires an ardent love tor his audience, a deep 
sympathy for their present and eternal welfare. 
The great lack of sermons is feeling, deep, hal- 
lowed, holy feeling; we have more head than 
heart, and we ought to heed the exhortation of 
the devoted Fenelon, “O, pastors! let the con- 
tracted heart be banished far from you. En- 
large, enlarge your bowels of affection.” 

It requires that every faculty of the mind be 
addressed. The understanding should be inter- 
ested with clear and cogent thoughts; the im- 
agination with vivacity, novelty, beauty, or 
sublimity; the memory with the systematic 
erder of the truths presented; the heart must 
be moved with stirring appeals and vigorous 
exhortations. For the understanding appre- 
hends the truths, the fancy gives them brill- 
iancy, the memory gives them stability, and 
the passions give them life, spirit, energy. 

It implies a union of the grave and the pa- 
thetic, the serious and the awful. The nature 
of the work requires the one, and the responsi- 
bility of the minister requires the other. There 
should be the sober, yet penetrating and inter- 
esting manner which flows from a heart bur- 
dened with responsibility and burning with 
love. 

But preaching is an established custom, and 
has lost much of its novelty. Men may become 
so familiar with the roar of Niagara as to be 
lulled to sleep thereby, and pulpit oratory is 
about as effective with many; and hence arises 
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the necessity of making preaching effective by 
every possible appliance. 

But the minister discourses upon principles 
rather than persons, against vice and not the 
vicious, crime and not the criminal; but it is 
difficult to be eloquent upon such abstract sub- 
jects. And it is well known that the eloquence 
of Cicero was aided by the fact that he inflamed 
the passions of his hearers against Verres, the 
‘oppressor, rather than against the oppression, 
and against Catiline, the conspirator, rather 
than against the conspiracy. And Demosthe- 
nes drew much of his power to influence the 
resolves of the Athenians by the known char- 
acter and insidious arts of Philip of Macedon. 
But where shall we find examples of pulpit 
eloquence? In the melting discourses of the 
Son of God, 


“ Whose heart was made of tenderness, 
Whose bowels yearned with love.” 


In the overwhelming arguments and pathos 
of the passionate Peter, when, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, his words flashed such deep con- 
viction upon the mighty audience that they 
cried out, “Men and brethren, what shall we 
do?” In the logical and burning words of the 
apostle Paul before King Agrippa, and before 
the Athenian philosophers upon the summit of 
Mars’ Hill. We find it also in more recent 
days in the person of Bossuet, the most eloquent 
preacher in the Catholic Church in France in 
the seventeenth century, who is said to be the 
real former of pulpit eloquence in Europe, and 
is said also to have taken the thunder from the 
hand of God, and to have overthrown at his 
feet monarchs and empires. We see also traces 
of the ancient and energetic eloquence in Bri- 
daine, the missionary, whose words were like 
thunder, and whose scathing truths were like 
coals of fire. 

Among the French Protestants, as an exam- 
ple of pulpit eloquence, we find Saurin, who 
was copious, eloquent, and devout. As the 
leading pulpit orators of England, for the same 
period, we find Archbishop Tillotson, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Dr. Barrows, and Bishop Atterbury. In 
our own Church, at the present day, we may 
mention as examples of pulpit eloquence W. M. 
Punshon in England, and Bishop Simpson in 
America. 

That the pulpit is favorable to eloquence is 
evident, 1. Because it affords the most moving 
subjects for discourse. God—his exalted nature, 
and infinite attributes, his infallible word and 
innumerable works. Man—his present condi- 
tion and duty, his future reward and destiny. 
Hell—with its gloom and tortures. Heaven— 





with its glory and raptures. 2. He speaks with 
the authority of a commissioned officer of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, sent forth by the court of 
Heaven. 3. Because he speaks as moved by 
the Holy Ghost, having “the gift of power” to 
excite the fears of the guilty and comfort the 
hearts of the sorrowing. 

To aid the minister in becoming eloquent let 
him, 1. Prayerfully study the Word of God till 
he is filled with Divine truth—till he feels the 
burden of the Lord, or receives a baptism from 
on high. 2. By studying the writings and imi- 
tating the example of those who have excelled 
in this important art. 3. Let him feel every 
time he enters the sacred desk that the eternal 
weal or woe of an immortal soul may depend 
upon his manner of presenting truth on that 
occasion. 

But where shall we find a true description 
of a pulpit orator? In the writings of Cicero, 
who says: “ Figure to yourself a man who, ele- 
vated above others, ought to show with the 
single tone of his voice, the fire of his eyes, the 
majestic traits of his front, that it is no longer 
a mortal that speaks; that heaven is open 
above him, and that the earth is at an infinite 
distance below him—a man whose mouth is a 
sanctuary of eternal oracles; whose mind, whose 
heart is in the hand of the Most High; whose 
words are a torrent of flames—a man who 
bears the thunder of God to launch or restrain 
at his pleasure, who weighs in the formidable 
balance destinies and consciences, tears the 
bandage from sinners, wipes the tears of the 
penitent, holds the keys of heaven and of hell; 
in fine, a man who dissipates the darkness and 
creates light.” 


GOD EVER GOOD. 





OMNIPOTENCE may build a thousand worlds, 
and fill them with bounties; Omnipotence may 
powder mountains into dust, ana burn the sea, 
and consume the sky, but Omnipotence can not 
do an unloving thing toward a believer. O! 
rest quite sure, Christian, a hard thing, an un- 
loving thing from God toward one of his own 
people is quite impossible. He is as kind to 
you when he casts you into prison as when he 
takes you into a palace; he is as good when he 
sends famine into your house, as when he fills 
your barns with plenty. The only question is, 
Art thou his child? If so, he hath rebuked 
thee in affection, and there is love in his chas- 
tisements. 
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THE EARTH-VOICE AND ITS ANSWER. 





BY PAMELIA 8&8. VINING. 





I PLUCKED a fair flower that grew 
In the shelter of Summer’s green trees— 
A rose-petaled flower, 
Of all in the bower, 
Best beloved of the bee and the breeze. 
I plucked it, and kissed it, and called it my own— 
This beautiful, beautiful flower, 
That alone in the cool, tender shadow had grown 
Fairest and first in the bower. 


Then 9 murmur I heard at my feet— 

A pensive and sorrowful sound; 
And I stooped me to hear, 
While tear after tear 

Rained down from my eyes to the ground, 
As I, listening, heard 
This sorrowful word 

So breathing of anguish profound. 


“T have gathered the fairest and best, 
I have gathered the rarest and sweetest 
My life-blood I 've given 
As an off ring to heaven 
In this flower, of all flowers, the completest. 
Through the long, quiet night, 
With the pale stars in sight, 
Through the sun-lighted day 
Of the balm-breathing May, 

I have toiled on in silence to bring 
To perfection this beautiful flower— 
The pride of the blossoming bower 

The queenliest blossom of Spring. 

“ But I am forgotten—none heed 

Me—the brown soil where it grew; 
That drank in by day 
The sun’s blessed ray, 

And gathered at twilight the dew; 

That fed it by day and by night 
With nectar-drops slowly distilled 

In the secret alembic of earth, 

And diffused through each delicate vein 

Till the sunbeams were charmed to remain, 

Entranced in a dream of delight— 

Stealing in with their arrows of light 

Through the calyx of delicate green— 

The close-folded petals between— 

Down into its warm, hidden heart; 

Until, with an ecstatic start 

At the rapture so wondrous and new, 

That throbbed at its innermost heart, 

Wide opened the beautiful eyes; 

And lo, with a sudden surprise 

Caught the glance of the glorious sun— 

The ardent and worshipful one— 

Looking down from his heavenly place; 
And the blush of delighted surprise, 
Remained in its warm glowing dyes 

Evermore on that radiant face. 

“Then mortals in worshipful mood 

Bent over my wonderful flower, 

And called it ‘ the fairest, 
The richest, the rarest, 





The pride of the blossoming bower.’ 
But I am forgotten. Ah me! 
I, the brown soil where it grew; 
That cherished and nourished 
The stem where it flourished, 
And fed it with sunshine and dew! 


“QO man! will it always be thus? 
Will you take the rich gifts that are given 
By the tireless workers of earth, 
By the bountiful Father in heaven; 
And, intent on the worth of the gift, 
Never think of the Maker, the Giver? 
Of the long, patient effort—the thought 
That secretly grew in the brain 
Of the poet to measure and strain, 
Till it burst on your ear, richly fraught 
With the wonderful sweetness of song? 


“ What availeth it, then, that ye toil— 
You, thought’s patient producers—to be 
Unloved and unprized, 
Trodden down and despised, 
By those whom you toil for like me— 


9” 


Forgotten and trampled like me? 


Then my heart made indignant reply, 
In spite of my fast-falling tears— 
In spite of the wearisome years 
Of toil unrequited that lay 
In the track of the past, and the way 
Thorn-girded I'd trod in those years: 
So be it—if so it must be! 
May I know that the thing 
I so patiently bring 
From the depths of the heart and the brain 
A creature of beauty goes forth 
Mid the hideous phantoms that press 
And crowd the lone paths of this work—weary life, 
Mid the labor and care, the temptation and strife, 
To gladden, and comfort, and bless! 


So be it—if so it must be! 
May I know that the thing 
I so patiently bring 
From the depths of the heart and the brain 
Goes forth with a conqueror’s might, 
Through the gloom of this turbulent world, 
Potent for truth and for right, 
Where truth has so often been hurled 
"Neath the feet of the throng— 
The hurrying, passionate throng! 


What matter though I be forgot, 
Since toil is itself a delight! 
Since the power to do, 
To the soul that is true, 
Is the uttered command of the Lord, 
To labor and faint not; but still 
Pursue and achieve, 
And ever believe 
That achievement alone is reward! 


——~————_ 


THE game of life 
Looks cheerful when one carries in one’s heart 
The unalienable treasure. CoLERIDGE. 
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ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN, 





BY SILAS FARMER, BBQ. 





pw mortals we have a deep interest in the 
future; as Christians we have a special de- 
sire to know concerning our heavenly home. 
Could we fully realize how desirable heaven is, 
we should strive harder to attain it. We may 
stimulate our desires and strengthen our de- 
terminations by giving more of our thoughts 
to the positive, probable, and possible attrac- 
tions of that home of the blest. As a place, 
heaven is called by the Savior “my Father's 
house,” “a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” Earthly cities are liable 
to decay or overthrow; “here we have no con- 
tinuing city, but we seek one to come, which 
will abide forever.” 

The revelator describes such a city: “And I 
John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, and the building 
of the wall of it was of jasper, and had twelve 
gates, and the twelve gates were twelve pearls; 
every several gate was of one pearl; and the 
street of the city was pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass. In the midst of the street 
of it, and on either side of the river, was there 
the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations. The throne of God and the Lamb 
shall be in it; and his servants shall serve him: 
and they shall see his face; and his name shall 
be in their foreheads. And there shall be no 
night there; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them 
light: and they shall reign forever and ever.” 

The government of every country largely 
affects its desirableness as a place of residence; 
that of heaven is free from defects and full of 
perfections. No harsh authority nor vacillating 
administration is there exhibited. All will fully 
honor the government of Jesus, for there will 
be no parties or politics in that holy place. 
Even as members here contribute to the spirit- 
ual interest of a social meeting, and as the in- 
visible but felt presence of the Lord Jesus causes 
us to rejoice together; so the innumerable 
throng, gathered from every nation, will in- 
crease the joys of heaven, and the bodily pres- 
ence of the Lord our Savior will cause the hearts 
of all to “ burn” within them, and their mouths 
to shout aloud his praise. 

We have looked with mingled feelings of awe 
and delight upon the regiments of soldiers as 
they have passed through our cities. Think of 
the eight hundred times one thousand men, the 
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eight hundred thousand men who compose the 
grand American army as to the numbers in 
heaven. John says, “I beheld and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of thousands. 
After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and with palms in their hands.” 
Think of the snow-flakes of ages; think of the 
rain-drops of centuries; they are but as one drop 
to the number of the saints in heaven. We shall 
there meet those who have passed on before, 
and among them many whom we never saw on 
earth. The grand thanksgiving day, or “ home 
gathering” of the saints, will take place in 
“our Father's house.” As we assemble to- 
gether we shall, for the first time, fully realize 
the brotherhood of man; for every saved soul 
is, through the death of the Lord Jesus, a blood 
relative to every other sin-cured soul. We sha!l 
there “know as we are known,” and through 
this mutual recognition the saved in glory will 
be able to comprehend the entire effects of their 
labors and prayers on earth. The father and 
mother, the sister, brother, friend, the Christian 
minister and Sabbath school teacher will, from 
time to time, in the fresh arrivals of the care- 
worn pilgrims, find among them many for whom 
they strove, and studied, and spent their lives. 
“ A commander of a British vessel of war, sail- 
ing from the Cape of Good Hope, was charged 
with the convoy to England of a little sloop of 
great value. They were in mutual sight for 
many days, but a storm arose and finally sepa- 
rated them. The war vessel pursued her course 
homeward, the captain not expecting to see his 
little charge again. With a heavy heart, in 
remembrance of the sloop, he entered the chan- 
nel and anchored off Portsmouth at night in a 
fog. Morning dawned, the thick fog lifted, and 
what was the surprise and joy of the captain 
at seeing the little craft anchored in peace im- 
mediately beside him. In equal ignorance of 
each other’s course, they had pursued their 
homeward journey, and had finally dropped 
anchor side by side.” Ah, what a joyful meet- 
ing there will be with many of the “ little ones” 
whom we may have attempted to lead to the 
t port of glory! Doubt, despair, or ignorance of 
their condition may have distressed us much; 
but when the light of eternity dawns upon us 
we shall welcome them with delight and rejoice 
over them with singing. There will be no poor 
unfortunates in heaven. Asylums for the deaf, 





dumb, blind, or insane will never throw a 
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shadow across our pathway in that heavenly 
clime. As death is unknown in the heavenly 
mansions, 80 also is disease, headaches, con- 
sumption: fevers or pestilence can never enter 
there; the inhabitants will be in the full and 
perfect enjoyment of the spiritual body. The 
careworn countenance and wrinkled brow, the 
honorable scars and crippled limbs, which have 
been gained in the Christian conflicts at home 
or in the field, will not be visible in the form 
or features of those composing the heavenly 
army. The conflicts of the world will be over, 
and the revised Army Gazette of heaven, as 
made up by the Captain of our salvation, will 
give a full and true account of all the “ actions” 
in which “those of whom the world was not 
worthy” were engaged, together with a state- 
ment of their wounds and sufferings for the 
cause of Christ and humanity. 

There is no happiness in a bliss which we 
can not share; but in heaven all alike can share 
in the happiness of each other, all alike having 
“come up through much tribulation,” all alike 
having been saved through the same faith, the 
same grace, and the same Jesus; all alike hav- 
ing been sinners as all will be saints. In the 
mansions of Jesus there will be no parting with 
friends, and no lonesomeness. How often are 
our hearts saddened and torn as we part from 
those we love, as we see their vacant places or 
miss their pleasant voices! A sense of utter 
loneliness at times comes over us; perhaps we 
have journeyed from place to place for days or 
weeks without seeing a single acquaintance. 
How do our hearts, at such times, long for the 
companionship of those we love! Often have 
we seen a face or noticed a kind action that 
made us long to know the doer better, but no 
opportunity is afforded, and hampered by the 
customs of society we fail to obtain the soul- 
contact that our hearts desire. Many times 
here on earth looks, words, or actions are mis- 
understood, and often our own hearts, or the 
hearts of others, have been pained in conse- 
quence; but in heaven there will be nothing 
wrong; no wrong motive can be attributed, and 
none of these difficulties or trials will meet or 
trouble us. “Seeing eye to eye” we shall fully 
understand and have perfect confidence in each 
other, and will feel at perfect liberty to con- 
verse with any of the saints or angels. 

Here we are proud to have the friendship of 
the noble and the good; in heaven each alike 
will enjoy the society of the good and pure of 
all ages. Moses, Daniel, Isaiah, the apostles, 
Luther, the Huguenots, Waldenses, and Cov- 
enanters; Wesley, Lady Huntingdon, Asbury, 
Coke, Watson, Whitefield, and unnumbered 





thousands, whose names, though famous not on 
earth, will be famous in heaven—will there 
praise God together. 

In the world of glory, as all shall know and 
do the will of God perfectly, all will appreciate, 
enjoy, and fully obey the command, “ Love one 
another.” 

“They sin who tell us Love can die; 
With life all other ‘passions fly— 
All others are but vanity. 
In heaven Ambition can not dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell; 
Earthly, these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth, 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame forever burneth; 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times oppressed, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest; 
It soweth here in toil and care, 
But the harvest time of love is there.” 


The circumstances or surroundings of this life 
are very liable to affect our character for the 
worse. There the new scenes or relations that 
we engage in or sustain can affect us only for 
the better. Temptation is there unknown, for 
our probationary state ends when our future 
state begins; and who can imagine or describe 
the joy of the moment, when the double bliss 
of sorrow ended and endless happiness begun is 
first realized? Disappointment and anxiety will 
have forever flown away; there will be no fear. 
“ And they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; for the Lamb, which is in the midst 
of the throne, shall feed them and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters,” No 
harsh, unkind, or profane word will there fall 
on the ear. We doubt if the heavenly language 
contains any words to express wrong feelings. 
We boast of our knowledge and of our wise 
men, but as compared with the celestial beings 
we stand on the shore, while they are far out 
on the boundless ocean. As all absolute knowl- 
edge is truth, and as all truth proceeds from 
God, will not the pursuit of the sciences be ap- 
propriate in heaven? If we expect to learn 
concerning those who have lived in the past, 
will it not necessarily include the imparting of 
historical facts? In visiting other worlds will 
not a knowledge of astronomy and philosophy 
be essential? And may we not expect that 
many of the as yet hidden mysteries of chemis- 
try and geology will be revealed, and the won- 
ders of animal and vegetable life explained? 
How earnestly and with what intense labor and 
self-denial have many noble minds pursued their 
scientific investigations, and yet how little sat- 
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isfied were the wisest of them with the sum of 
their attainments! Very often in this life a 
pleasant or interesting train of thought is sug- 
gested to our minds, and we follow it with in- 
creasing interest and profit; but other thoughts 
intrude on our minds, the spell is broken, and 
our efforts to reunite the broken links of 
thought prove fruitless. We trust it is not so 
in heaven; no unwelcome thoughts or feelings 
will there force themselves upon us, and we can 
pursue the leadings of our mind and the 
promptings of our spirits as far and as long as 
we may wish. Here, time is always lacking; 
there, each one will have time to do, and learn, 
and enjoy all that they can think of or desire. 
There, no false reasonings will be thought of or 
wrong conclusions arrived at. Our knowledge 
will be gained without the painful price of ill 
health, so often paid on earth. It will be, in a 
great measure, intuitive, and when attained, as 
memory will be perfect, what we once learn we 
shall forever know. The works of the Al- 
mighty will be open to view, and all will have 
an opportunity to search out and examine the 
mansions which Jesus has gone to prepare. The 
history and character of the angels and other 
holy spirits, and the duties in which they were 
engaged before they became “ ministering spir- 
its,” will doubtless be made known. How have 
we longed to know concerning the primeval 
condition of Adam, and to have the full history 
of our Savior’s life on earth, and a more full 
and perfect knowledge of the apostles and earlier 
Christians from the living witnesses them- 
selves! 

We try but utterly fail to comprehend the 
mystery of Christ’s incarnation, or to under- 
stand why it was necessary for him to suffer 
and die; may we not hope to know these things 
hereafter? The unseen but felt presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and the change of thoughts, feel- 
ings, and purposes that take place within us, 
are indeed “wonders of grace.” God’s provi- 
dential government will be a comfortable sub- 
ject of research to holy souls in heaven. “Here 
we see but a few links of the great providential 
chain, there every link will appear; and provi- 
dential occurrences that seemed more than 
mysterious will there be joyfully coincided with.” 

How enchanting will be the music of heaven; 
not a discordant note in the song, but the 
sweetest harmony and the softest melody! We 
love to hear singing; John describes the music 
and singing of heaven. Listen, and through 
the “faith that comes by hearing” catch the 
heavenly notes: “And I heard a voice from 
heaven as the sound of many waters, and as 
the voice of great thunderings; and I heard the 





harpers harping with their harps, and they sung 
a new song before the throne, the song of Moses 
and the Lamb, saying, Great and wondrous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and true 
are thy ways, thou king of saints. Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, that hath loved us and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood. Halleluiah, 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” Who does 
not love to hear the children sing? The infant 
class of heaven will be counted by ten thou- 
sands. Very pleasant are our Sabbath exer- 
cises; sweet and refreshing are the social means 
of grace. Interruptions, however, are frequent; 
sickness, absence, or the calls of duty in the 
business of life prevent our dwelling in these 
resting-places; but there will be no cessation to 
the delights of heaven; duty and pleasure will 
always harmonize. Here anticipation consti- 
tutes a large share of our enjoyment, and very 
often it exceeds the reality. There both antici- 
pation and realization wi!l be intensified to an 
immeasurable extent; the saints will not at 
once enter upon the enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges of heaven; anticipation will extend through 
ages, and the full glory of realization will be 
equally continuous, new beauties will constantly’ 
come to view in the heavenly Canaan. “ Re- 
new the memory of the most pleasant moments 
you ever enjoyed in your life, and the most 
pleasing and tender moments you ever enjoyed 
with your most affectionate friends, and the re- 
membrance of these sensations may assist you 
in conceiving the felicity which is possessed by 
the saints above. It is, in fine, a state of ex- 
cellence surpassing all words to express it, all 
thoughts to conceive it, of which the brightest 
splendor and the choicest pleasures here are but 
obscure shadows and faint resemblances.” 
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Gop journeyeth in the sky. From sun to sun, 
From star to star, the living lightnings flash, 
And pealing thunders through all space proclaim 
The goings forth of Him whose potent arm 
Perpetuates existence, or destroys. 

From depths unknown, unsearchable, profound, 
Forth rush the wandering comets; girt with flames, 
They blend in order true with marshaling hosts 
Of starry worshipers. The unhallowed orbs 

Of earth-born fire, that cleave the hazy air, 
Blanched by the flood of uncreated light, 

Fly with the fleeting winds and misty clouds 
Back to their homes, and deep in darkness lie, 
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THE PRISONER AT RICHMOND. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





PART L. 


IKE Gail Hamilton’s “ Halicarnassus,” my 

cousin, Parke Benson, was always “ start- 
ling you with small heresies.” He seemed to 
take keen delight in making good Christian 
folks believe that he was drifting toward pan- 
theism or infidelity; in short, his words, as re- 
garded his creed and his principles, were always 
a great deal worse than the man himself was. 

Now, this kind of hypocrisy may be vastly 
better than its opposite. It has in it no qual- 
ity of malice, no real selfish and evil ends to 
serve, yet this holding with lightness and con- 
tempt of speech the things that in our deepest 
souls we believe in and reverence is, to say the 
very least, neither just nor honest. If the 
friend who, in his heart, honored and loved 
you above all living men or women had yet a 
perverse habit of always slurring your name 
and speaking of yourself with indifference or 
contempt, it would somewhat modify the value 
you set on his friendship, although you might 
be perfectly aware that all his talk came of a 
foolish pleasure that he took in surprising and 
appalling people. 

All this might be weak rather than wicked; 
still, if the expression of a feeling usually in- 
tensifies it, we should go somewhat softly among 
our words. It is better and safer to talk what 
one believes, and one sows a good many tares 
in the soil of young and susceptible natures by 
this loose, irreverent, half-sneering way of talk- 
ing. They take what you say for what you 
mean, and very likely take both for wisdom. 
All this and somewhat more I had been saying 
to my cousin one morning when he had been 
making some fearfully-heterodox assertions and 
inferences. 

“That is right, cousin Miriam,” he said, “I 
like to see people stick to their creed heart and 
soul, and be up in arms against any one who 
suggests that there may be in it a small chink 
through which a ray of light can manage to 
penetrate into superstitions and _ traditions. 
And perhaps after all it matters less what a 
man believes than that he shall believe it to 
the very marrow of his nature, to the prison, 
to the scaffold, and to the stake.” 

“You know, O, Parke Benson!” thoroughly 
roused now, “there is no truth in what you 
say. You know that it is of the highest im- 
portance what a man believes, and that nearly 
all the wrong and mistakes, the tears, and 
blood, and persecution which darken along the 





stormy centuries of history are the legitimate 
harvests of wrong creeds, superstitions, faiths,” 

He had talked long enough for the sake of 
talking, and accomplished his special aim, which 
was to stir me up into indignation and wrath, 
and when Parke Benson yields he does it with 
the grace of whole-souledness. 

So he slapped me on the shoulder with the 
the old brother-and-sister freedom of our child- 
hood. 

“That ’s it, Miriam,” he said, “I like to 
see you go into the defense heartily, just like a 
woman, your eyes alight, your cheeks ablaze. 
And then you've got all the truth on your 
side this time, and out of the dim and misty 
ages there rises up the spirit of history and 
indorses all which you say.” 

“Look out, look out,” I laughed, all my 
antagonism disarmed; “ your eloquence is grow- 
ing decidedly sophomoric.” 

“No, only sympathetic, Miriam.” 

There were two senses in which I might have 
taken this reply, but it is a principle with me 
always to give one the benefit of a doubt in all 
ambiloquous speeches of this sort, thereby sav- 
ing myself a great deal of small doubts and 
vexations. So I turned the bright side of my 
cousin’s speech toward me, and thanked him 
for his compliment. 

This portion of our conversation was brought 
to a sudden termination by the impetuous 
entrance of Richard, my brother, who was in 
his last term before entering college. 

“Good news, blessed news, Miriam!” 

I was somewhat hardened to that youth’s 
hyperbole, and suchwa vehement onset was 
likely to be greatly Out of proportion to the 
tidings he brought; so I answered coolly, “ If 
the news is worth hearing it doesn’t require 
all this demonstration.” 

“ Yes it does, and a good deal more. They’ve 
had tidings from Guy Lossing.”’ 

My work was on the floor, myself was off 
my chair in a moment. 

“O, that is too good to be true!” 

“Nevertheless it is. Their hired man met 
me as I was returning from the academy, and 
I could n’t help it—I just ran in and saw Mrs. 
Lossing.” 

A weak and most unmanly thing would 
Richard Day have regarded it to shed a tear, 
but his speech dropped and lost itself in a most 
suspicious huskiness. Being a woman, I had 
no reputation of coolness and hardiness to sus- 
tain, and therefore took no pains to conceal 
any tears that might lurk in my eyes or voice. 

“Guy Lossing alive! O, Richard, don’t stop 
there!” 
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My brother cleared his voice; I think it 
could not be trusted to carry through the bur- 
den of a long sentence just then, so the infor- 
mation came in laconic sentences, for the vision 
of the mother from whom he had just come 
was before the eyes of Richard Day. 

“He was out on picket duty one night; his 
comrade was shot and he was taken prisoner. 
He was wounded in the shoulder, not danger- 
ously, but enough to give him trouble. They 
carried him to Richmond, and he’s in the 
Libby Prison. A lieutenant who has been ex- 
changed saw him there, and has written to 
Mrs. Lossing. There is a little note from Guy. 
‘Keep up heart, mother,’ he says. O, pshaw! 
I have n’t time to go into particulars; Mrs. 
Lossing will tell you,” and Richard made a 
hurried exit from the room. He was ashamed 
of the heart that was his chiefest honor and the 
best prophecy of his future. 

“Guy Lossing alive;” I said. “O, Parke, 
you do n’t know what those words mean to his 
widowed mother and orphan sister! He was 
the pride, and joy, and hope of their lives, and 


a year ago they gave him to his country.” 


“A year ago!” said Parke, all his disguises 
of speech and manner vanished now, “I was to 
have gone then, Miriam,” with a shadow on 
his face. 

“But you did your duty, and there is no 
sting of self-reproach in that you are not to-day 
on the battle field.” 

“No, but much longing and regret. 
my brothers there.” 

I slipped my hand into Parke Benson’s. At 
such times I loved my cousin best. A year 
ago he had joined a regiment and gone into 
camp in his native city. In less than a week 
he was taken dangerously ill with a fever, was 
removed home, and just escaped with his life. 
His constitution received a shock from which 
it must take years to recuperate, and whatso- 
ever service Parke Benson might render his 
country it could not be on the battle-field. 

After a little pause Parke asked, ‘“ How long 
is it since the family heard from their soldier ?” 

“Six months, made up of wakeful nights, 
and waiting days, and hope, and fear, and slow, 
wearying suspense. I wonder such things don’t 
kill us women.” 

“It is harder than the battle-field. Your 
heroism is greater than ours, after all,” said 
Parke. 

And so we talked through the pleasant Sep- 
tember morning, with the winds having a sweet 
savor of apple orchards, and corn-fields, and all 
homely country spiciness, as they came to us 
in greeting; and, looking out on the earth 
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lying in the lap of a peaceful and abundant 
content, we thought’ how, far away, at that 
very moment, perhaps, raged under the sun- 
shine the fierce wrath and fury of the battle, 
the boom of the cannon, the rattle of the 
musketry, the clang of the riderless horses 
going to and fro, drowning the groans of the 
wounded, the gasps of the dying; and feeling 
how, through all these rugged and awful paths, 
God was leading us out into that new peace 
which shall be better than the old. 

In the afternoon Parke and I walked over 
to Mrs. Lossing’s. We would not intrude earlier 
on the sacred joy and thanksgiving of the 
household. The mother met us first, her face 
alive with a gladness tremulous betwixt tears 
and smiles. 

“T know all,” I said, before she could speak. 

And then Bessy came in, Guy’s only sister, a 
year or two past her teens, of whom I might 
say much; but this must now suffice: her face 
and manner were like herself, and her charac- 
ter combined sweetness, and gentleness, and 
strength beyond her years, almost beyond her 
sex. Of course, we all had a great vital center 
of thought and conversation that afternoon, 
and little space for commonplaces, although 
Parke was almost a stranger. 

“He was always well,” said Mrs. Lossing, 
“but, like his father, he had not one of those 
constitutions that are capable of enduring and 
going through any thing. And I’m afraid that 
he never can stand that dreadful Libby Prison. 
He’ll sink under the cold, and confinement, 
and starvation. It has made my blood chill 
whenever I’ve read the fearful accounts of the 
suffering there, and to think my boy has got to 
endure it,’ and here we three women cried 
together. It is all we can do sometimes. 

At last Bessy spoke: “But there are some 
good secessionists, Miriam. I could n’t believe 
it till to-day, but now there is one that I would 
travel a great many miles on foot to see, and 
when I found him I’d give him my hand and 
say, ‘The Lord remember and bless you for 
what you ’ve done for my brother!” 

“What was that, Bessy?” 

And then Guy’s brief letter was brought out 
and read to us. On the night that he had been 
shot he was compelled by his captors to walk 
several miles, and at last he fainted from loss 
of blood before he reached the enemy’s quarters. 
They tied him to a horse, for he was too weak 
to maintain his seat, and managed to convey 
him the rest of the way. Some of the men 
were disposed to treat him in brutal fashion, 
but the captain of a company who was stationed 
at one of the outposts interposed here and took 
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him in charge himself, dressed his wound, gave 
him cordials, and for three days had him in 
charge, and served him with the care and kind- 
ness of a brother till he was conveyed to 
Richmond. The young captain was a South- 
erner, but had graduated at a Northern college 
only a few years previous, and was a tender- 
souled, noble-hearted fellow. 

“Would God he had not worn that uniform!” 
wrote Guy Lossing; “and yet if it had not 
been for him and his care I should not to-day 
be living to write this letter and to bear witness 
to the kindness of Paul Leslie.” 

“Paul Leslie!” exclaimed Parke, and the 
name sent him off his chair. “ Why, he was 
my class and room-mate at college. A nobler, 
more generous-souled fellow never lived.” 

We were all electrified by the tidings. I 
never saw Parke more excited in my life. He 
walked up and down the room, and I could see 
how old memories and affection struggled with 
present knowledge and pain, “It was like 
Paul to do all that. I loved him like a brother, 
and yet he is in arms against his country!” 

“But he saved Guy’s life,” interposed the 
sweet voice of Bessy. 

“And God save him to Ais mother in remem- 
brance of that deed!” fervently answered Mrs. 
Lossing. 

That evening Parke and I walked in silence 
from the pleasant cottage home which Mrs, 
Lossing had been loth to have us leave. 

“What do you think of Bessy, Guy?” I 
asked at last, and the question came up with- 
out any thought; a kind of polite attempt at 
some conversation. 

“Many things, Miriam, but I can not now 
put them in words.” 

It was a strange sort of reply, and Parke 
was not now in a@ quizzical mood. I pondered 
it a little, but it slipped out of my thought 
before I reached home. 

A month had passed. We can all remember 
that time of amazement and anguish which, 
late in the Autumn of last year, thrilled through 
the land when the tidings reached us first of 
our soldiers that were starving to death by 
scores in the prisons of Richmond. Our cheeks 
grew pale, our hearts failed us, as we listened 
to the awful story and thought of the long, 
slow wear of the fierce pangs of hunger gnaw- 
ing at the life-spring of the men who, when 
their dear country laid her hand upon their 
heads saying, “Save me, my son, or I perish,” 
had brought to her their youth, and strength, 
and life. 

“They are going to make up a box for Guy 





and send it to the Sanitary Commission. It 
will reach him through that agency,” said Rich- 
ard, coming in with his skates in one hand, for 
the ice had thickened on the pond the night 
before. “I wish I could send him something,” 

“A man in prison, and freezing and starving 
at that, has few msthetic or even intellectual 
wants; they are all vital ones.” 

“Well, I can’t send him any thing to eat as 
I see, but I might something to keep him 
warm,” 

“Yea, there ’s the woolen muffler I knit for 
you last Christmas, It might keep some warmth 
in him, and in case he should be exchanged ”— 

“Don’t say much about that to his mother,” 
subjoined Richard in a grave, half-dictatorial 
tone; “though I believe if the thing should 
actually take place the joy would kill her.” 

“ People die of joy even less frequently than 
of sorrow, Richard,” says his sister, speaking 
out of the wider experience to which six more 
years of life entitle her. 

“Well, at all events, give Guy the muffler.” 

This box, that his mother and sister were 
making up with loving hands and aching hearts, 
was one in which my fingers itched to bear 
some part. I went into the pantries for inves- 
tigation. There was plenty of edibles to tempt 
the appetite of a hungry man, but they could 
not be sufficiently condensed to take a journey 
to Richmond, and after several prolonged con- 
sultations with aunt Hannah, I concluded to 
send our incarcerated soldier a small jar of 
raspberry jam. That was something for which 
Guy always had an especial tenderness, and 
the red berries had glowed into great rubies 


beneath the kisses of the July sun by the low 7 


garden fence, where Guy and I used to gather 
them in our merry boyhood and girlhood. So, 
armed with muffler and jar, I started for Mrs. 
Lossing’s, making known my errand with my 
entrance. 

“I’ve come to bring my mite, too, Mrs. 
Lossing.” 

It was a pleasant sight—a sight to be always 
remembered—that of the mother’s face that 
afternoon as she bustled to and fro, filling her 
box with food and clothing for her boy. How 
carefully she folded and stowed each article 
with such a serious, yearning tenderness in her 
face that I found my eyes growing dim every 
time that I gazed on it! What consultations 
she and Bessy held over every fresh deposit! 

“Those thick socks and that stuffed Winter 
coat will be just the thing to keep him warm 
down there these chilly days; and you know, 
Bessy, they don’t have a spark of fire. I can 
tuck away in this side the two cards of ginger- 
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bread. It was the only kind of cake he’d ever 
taste from a child. O, my boy! my boy! when 
the box comes you’ll know mother’s heart 
does n’t forget you,” and here something rained 
fast into the box—something that would have 
quite evaporated and disappeared long before 
the box should have reached the prisoner at 
Richmond. 

“ You need have no fears, mother,” interposed 
Bessie. ‘‘Guy has an instinct there that will 
never permit him to be deceived. All earthly 
things may fail him, but there is one fact that 
he will never doubt—the heart of his mother.” 

Mrs. Lossing did not answer her daughter, 
but she looked up at her, and I knew then that 
those words were the sweetest flattery which 
Bessie had ever offered her mother. 

At last the work was done. Mrs. Lossing 
economized her space so skillfully that a corner 
was found for the pair of fleece-lined slippers 
after the box seemed filled to repletion. And 
as the short December day darkened into the 
night she stood looking with grave fondness at 
the box; but I knew as I watched her that her 
thoughts were not there, but with the brave 
boy about avhose neck the slow hours were 
hanging like millstones in that dreary Southern 
prison, which has been the gate of death to so 
many a patriot. She was seeing him as he 
would look when"his eyes should first rest 
upon the box that should be to him fair and 
precious as the green spray which the bird 
brought to the ark when the sullen waters 
surged about it. Each article folded carefully 
and stowed away there should be to him a 
fresh message of the old home-love which had 
followed hirh through all the danger and suffer- 
ing that he carried in silent heroism for the 
country that was dearer to him than life. 

O mothers, and wives, and sisters throughout 
the land, doing, as the last year’s pulses throbbed 
faintly into December, your work like this 
mother of whom I write, bear better witness 
than my feeble pen can of all that was at that 
hour in her heart and thoughts! 


—_——__—— 


SIMPLICITY OF THE BIBLE. 





THE Bible was written for the people—the 
common people—the mass; and if God had 
not intended the Word of faith to be under- 
stood in a common-sense way, he would have 
prefaced the Bible with a dictionary, and have 
explained the nature of believing; but as there 
is no such explanation given, we infer that we 
are to understand it just as it is understood in 
ordinary language among men. 
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NIGHT THE SEVENTEENTH. 


UT the reader will wish to know in what 
sort of splendor this small portion of the 
palace is fitted up by the taste of this almost 
democratic monarch. In general terms I can 
say that I have seen in Europe, and I believe 
also in Amefica, twice the display of finery in 
the palaces of the great merchants that the 
King of Sweden, though a very wealthy man, 
has seen fit to exhibit in his royal apartments. 
He seems to be a friend to comfort; he has 
about him such furniture as he requires to 
secure this end; his walls are also furnished 
with old-time military weapons, and with some 
pictures worthy of their position; but he ap- 
pears to have the good sense to live like other 
gentlemen of character, and to discard every 
thing that savors only of ostentation. His ex- 
ample, in a word, is worthy of all approbation, 
and it would be well if the snobs of every 
country could comprehend the fact that this 
example has the sanction of every law of taste 
and of every maxim of a correct philosophy. 
The queen-dowager resides also in the palace, 
and her rooms are furnished with greater gen- 
eral splendor than those of the king. But this 
must not be remembered to her discredit by 
my democratic readers. God made woman more 
beautiful than man. He endowed her also 
with a more delicate sensibility and a keener 
relish for the beautiful, and if she had always 
enjoyed the elevating influences of education 
as furnished to the other sex, she would have 
ever surpassed it in every exhibition and arti- 
cle of taste. But the education of woman has 
been strangely neglected in every age; and here 
in Europe, as I have before explained, what 
education she receives is of no value in giving 
to her a knowledge of a true and natural life. 
Her instructors make her up as a florist would 
a bouquet of flowers; she is an object to be 
looked at by the ruling sex; she is not expected 
to reason or to think, but to exist and bloom 
for the gratification of her lord; and it was to 
be justly expected, therefore, that, after centu- 
ries of this sort of treatment, she would finally 
consent to the degradation, and devote her 
superior faculties to those fineries and follies 
which she has found so attractive to him for 
whose happiness she feels herself to have been 
made to live. 
The reader is well aware, I presume, that 
the kings and queens of Europe have senarate 
apartments, and those of the wife of Charles 
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the Fifteenth of Sweden are said to be fitted 
up—for I have not seen them—with that elab- 
orateness peculiar to women of a Catholic edu- 
cation. They have every-where, I am told, the 
emblems of her ecclesiastical connections. She 
has about her all the paraphernalia necessary 
to the forms and ceremonies of her religion. 
Her chapel is reported to have those pictures 
and emblems deemed essential by a Catholic in 
all religious rites to a concentrated and lively 
faith. She is thought to be extreimely rigid in 
her sentiments, and yet kind and condescending 
to her people, who fully return her affection in 
spite of their Lutheran abhorrence of her doc- 
trines, as she is the wife of their respected and 
lawful sovereign. 

The Chapel Royal is also in the palace, where 
the members of the royal family are expected 
to attend Church; and they may do so at times, 
but, though frequently an attendant there my- 
self, for the sake of the language, and for the 
purpose of 


“Catching the manners living as they rise,” 


I have as yet seen no heads there that seemed 
to be accustomed to a crown. I have several 
times met the king, and the queen, too, riding 
in the parks on Sunday, but I have been un- 
fortunate in my expectations of noting their 
appearance in the royal church. 

There are some interesting apartments in the 
palace, however, that never disappoint you. 
On the left as you enter the great edifice from 
the north, by what is called the lion’s staircase, 
because it is guarded by two mammoth lions in 
bronze, you will find the gallery of paintings, and 
below it, in the basement, the sculpture gallery. 
These, of course, are not to be compared with 
the same departments in the British Museum 
and in other European institutions devoted ex- 
pressly to these works of art; but they are places, 
nevertheless, where a stranger must go to learn 
precisely how far the Swedes have advanced on 
this path toward a refined mental life; and that 
stranger will not set it down as a lost day if 
he finds but very few productions of Scandina- 
vian genius. There are but few, and the 
ushers seem to consider what there are of little 
consequence, for they continually harass their 
visitors with rehearsals about the many works 
of the great masters of other lands, which are 
to be seen to better advantage in the great 
capitals of Europe. Among the paintings are 
to be seen works by Paul Veronese, Canaletto, 
Claude, Rubens, Velasquez, and Titian; but the 
full-length portrait of the fiery Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden, by Dahl, gives the visitor 
more satisfaction than all these put together; 





and there are several pieces by recent and by 
living Swedish artists, particularly a domestic 
scene among the Dalecarlians, by Miss Linde- 
gren, which will satisfy any traveler that the 
Swedes are capable of the highest art. 

Stepping below, you no sooner enter the 
sculpture gallery than you are again assailed 
with recitations about the leading works brought 
to Stockholm from the fallen temples and 
ruined palaces of Egypt, Greece, and Rome; 
and it is only at the last moment that you are 
conducted to the masterpieces of the Swedish 
chisel. So far as Egypt is concerned, we can 
afford to pass forward without a word; and 
Rome is to be respected only for a single work, 
which, though Greek in itself, came to this 
capital from Italy. That work is known over 
Europe, and even in classic history, as the 
sleeping Endymion. It is a genuine production 
of the highest period of Grecian art, and it is 
said to have now but a single rival in the 
world—the Barbarini Fawn at Munich. But 
the stranger can not tarry even here for any 
length of time, for his leading idea is to see 
what the Swedes have done. He is at last 
gratified in his desire. He finds that Bystrém 
has almost if not quite equaled the old Greek 
masters in several of his works; that Sergell 
has given to his country a collection of busts 
of the great men of Swedish history to be 
valued beyond all price; and that in the 
gigantic works of Fogelberg, presenting in co- 
lossal size the character of the god-king, Odin, 
as well as of his two immediate successors on 
the throne of Manhem, Swedish art has risen 
to the highest point. It would be impossible 
to convey by written words the singular emo- 
tions of my mind as I stood before the majestic, 
powerful, and apparently more than mortal form 
of Odin. My thoughts sprang back over a 
period of more than twenty centuries, and 
drew the picture of Northern Europe when it 
was generally covered with its primeval forests, 
and when the worship of this stern old hero, 
this successful adventurer from the country of 
the Caucasus, and founder of a new people and 
civilization over all these northern countries, 
was the sole and undisputed religion of many 
countries. 

But the most interesting place within this 
royal edifice, if I may speak for myself, and 
doubtless for my reader, is the vast apartment 
set apart to contain the grand collection of 
books known as the Royal Library. It occu- 
pies and fills the entire south-east wing of the 
great palace, and it is rich in works of great 
value to the students of Scandinavian literature 
and history. It is also distinguished by a col- 
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lection of important manuscripts, as well as by 
copies of the Scriptures, of the highest antiqua- 
rian interest. What hours, days, and weeks I 
have spent there, ranging among the old vol- 
umes, almost lost for the time in a sweet 
oblivion of every other concern of life, can be 
appreciated by those who have had similar 
opportunities in Europe. The commencement 
of this collection dates only from the close of 
the seventeenth century; but the Swedes en- 
joyed remarkable facilities for making it while 
leading the Protestants of Europe to the estab- 
lishment of their liberties in the Thirty Years’ 
War, and there are consequently here some 
rare productions, which the proudest nations 
of this quarter of the globe would now be glad 
to make their own at almost any cost. Among 
the curiosities of the library I will mention the 
far-famed Codex Aureus, which is so named 
from the fact that it is written in Gothic char- 
acters of gold on folio leaves of vellum, which 
are alternately violet and white. It is not only 
an object of curiosity, but it is one of the 
authorities relied upon for proving the canon 
and accuracy of the current editions of the 
Scriptures. The history of this copy of the 
Bible is lost. By an inscription on one of its 
pages it appears to have been once the property 
of Alfred of England; that it was presented 
by him to the Cathedral of Canterbury; that 
by some means it afterward found its way to 
Italy, where it was subsequently purchased for 
this collection. The inscription referred to, 
written in Anglo-Saxon, is not only a curious 
relic of antiquity, but a significant illustration 
of the vicissitudes attending the effects of even 
royal persons: “In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I, Alfred Aldorman, and Werburg, my 
wife, got us this book from a heathen war- 
troop with our pure treasure, which was then 
of pure gold. And this did we two for the 
love of God, and for our soul’s behoof, and 
because we would not that this holy book 
should longer abide in heathendom; and now 
we will to give it to Christ’s Church, to the 
praise, glory, and worship of God, in thankful 
remembrance of his passion, and for the use of 
the holy brotherhood, who, in Christ’s Church, 
do daily speak of God’s praise, and that they 
may every month read for Alfred, and for Wer- 
burg, and for Ahldryd, [their daughter,] their 
souls to eternal health, as long as they have 
declared before God that baptism shall continue 
in this holy place. Even so I, Alfred, dux, and 
Werburg, pray and beseech, in the name of 
Almighty God, and of all his saints, that no 
MAN SHALL BE SO DARING AS TO SELL OR PART 
WITH this Holy Book from Christ's Church so 





long as baptism there may stand.” Such is a 
translation of what Alfred wrote; but behold 
the uncertainty of all things human! Contrary 
to this royal adjuration, the book was doubtless 
sold. It has since been sold many times; it 
passed over from England into Italy, and it is 
now cherished and venerated by those very 
Goths and Vandals whom England and Italy 
alike were accustomed for centuries to regard 
as the most savage of all barbarians! 

There are two other copies of the Soriptures 
here which claim the attention of the stranger. 
One of them, as the reader will remember, is 
known as the Devil’s Bible, not because it 
differs in the least from other editions of the 
holy book, but because it contains on one of its 
illuminated pages a picture of his Satanic 
majesty, which surpasses every other illustra- 
tion of the work, not only in the conception. 
but in the execution of the artist. The other 
is a copy of Koberger’s Bible, printed at Leyden 
so early as 1521; but the most interesting cir- 
cumstance in connection with this copy is the 
fact that it was onge the property of Martin 
Luther. It was Luther’s family Bible, and the 
wide margins of the work are every-where 
covered with annotations, learned and practical, 
in the handwriting of the great Saxon Reformer. 
The reader knows with what singular emotions, 
with what rare interest, I have turned over for 
hours together the huge leaves of that very 
copy of the Scriptures which, at the beginning 
of the Reformation, the immortal monk of 
Erfurt used to read aloud to his youthful bride, 
Catherine von Bora, who was then, as ever 
afterward, the partner of his studies. 

But it would be impossible to enumerate the 
many rare editions and important productions 
to be found within this collection. _Champol- 
lion’s “Description de 0 Egypte,” the gift of 
Bernadotte, is here, and the mass of valuable 
manuscripts contains the military plans and 
autographs of Gustavus Adolphus, that royal 
Swede whose military genius gave liberty of 
conscience to the Protestants of continental 
Europe. The number of manuscripts I do not 
remember, but of printed books there are more 
than eighty thousand—a small collection com- 
pared with others on both sides of the Atlantic; 
and yet this could not be spared from the 
world without an irrecoverable loss to the re- 
sources of literature and history for a period of 
not less than two thousand years of time. 

II. The houses of the Swedish Diet are not 
remarkable for their architectural excellence. 
The houses of the three lower orders are in one 
long edifice, which has the appearance of an 
ordinary city building; the House of Nobles is 
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& building of more pretensions. It stands not 
far from the palace. It is built, however, of 
Swedish brick, and has the appearance of some 
academy or high-school building in the United 
States. It contains several apartments for 
offices connected with the Government; but the 
principal room, of course, is the Hall. of the 
Nobles, where the nobility sit to deliberate and 
make laws for Sweden. The sides of the hall 
are hung with the escutcheons of the members; 
but the members sit, not on chairs, but .on 
benches, which are not better than are often 
furnished to what we call town-houses in 
America. The President of the body appears 
in the garb of a military officer. When a 
member speaks the other members congregate 
about him so as to catch his words, for there is 
seldom any thing like good speaking, much less 
oratory, among the nobles. | have been more 
entertained by the speaking of the peasants. 
They talk out in a good round voice, which can 
be heard over the hall in which they sit; and 
their gesticulation shows them always to feel 
what they have to say. There is some natural 
oratory among them, but all their proceedings 
have the aspect of rudeness tempered by the 
intention of the utmost decorum. 

III. There are many other public buildings 
in the capital of Sweden, of which the chief are 
the palace of Prince Oscar, the King’s brother, 
the new museum of Scandinavian antiquities, 
and ihe great theater where Jenny Lind made 
her first appearance as an educated artiste. 
These are all very elegant edifices, but the edi- 
fice which I sought to find as soon as any other 
after I arrived in Stockholm was that in which 
the immortal Jenny herself first saw the light. 
It was a long time before I could find any one 
knowing any thing at all on the subject. At 
last I was successful. I found the spot, but, 
alas! not the house. This had been removed 
to make room for a new street, and the only 
relic of her birthplace, besides the ground over 
which she was born, is a little kitchen building 
still standing, and now used as an eating and 
drinking-room connected with a small Swedish 
restaurant. Jenny’s parents were very poor, 
but their small house had a beautiful location. 
It stood on the long and wide street whereon 
the writer of these lines now resides, and 
directly opposite to it there was an immense 
park, once the private pleasure-ground of Queen 
Christina, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, but 
long since thrown open to the public. Here 
the future cantatrice could run and leap to her 
heart’s content; and here, I have no doubt, she 
did every day romp and frolic in true childhood 
style. But one day a gentleman of taste hap- 








pened to hear her singing as he passed along 
the street; he was arrested and then amazed 
by the natural qualities of her voice; he could 
not resist the temptation to see the child who 
eould make such notes as he had heard. He 
went in, saw Jenny, talked with her and with 
her mother; the girl was at once taken to the 
best teacher of vocal music in the city, and at 
this gentleman’s expense; friends rose up, the 
most noted and valuable of whom was the 
well-known Frederika Bremer, who assisted her 
with counsels worth more than gold; and the 
result the world knows—the first singer and 
one of the noblest of Christian women the 
world has ever seen. Miss Bremer has told me 
the story of Jenny with just pride, and I have 
not only sketched the last remains of her birth- 
place, but have many a time rambled for hours 
over the magnificent park, which was often the 
play-ground of her childhood years. 

IV. Jenny Lind’s park, as I shall hereafter 
eall the one opposite to her birthplace—though 
the Swedes call it Humlegorden—is only one 
of the great squares left open to the public in 
this splendid capital of Sweden. They are 
called Torgs in Swedish; nearly all of them are 
adorned with statuary illustrative of the history 
of the kingdom. Not only the most renowned 
of the Swedish kings but several of the first 
men of Sweden are here constantly presented 
to the memory and perhaps the affections of 
the people. ‘Seats are provided 'for the publie 
in all the squares, and the citizens are on them 
in great numbers every pleasant day to see 
what may chance to happen, or to recreate 
their children, or to smoke and converse with 
one another. They are not only convenient 
and most agreeable places for social purposes, 
but they are equally important to the public 
health, and it would have been a blessing if 
our American cities had made early provision 
for similar breathing-spots in the heart of busi- 
ness when the soil was not too dear. We are 
now making what amends are possible; but our 
parks are oftentimes crowded so far out of 
town that only those of leisure can enjoy their 
benefits. Here they confront you at every turn. 
You can not cross the city any where without 
falling in with one or more, and every time & 
pedestrian happens upon such a spot he assumes 
the »atural right of stopping and taking breath. 
I have spoken before of the robust health of 
the people of this city. They are large, fully 
developed, ruddy of complexion, and of very 
great bodily strength. Not only their personal 
happiness, but their ability as a martial people, 
is secured to a great degree by this arrange- 
ment of their capital; and then, with an honest 
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and just pride, they can point to this capital, 
which these numerous public squares have 
helped their full share to make one of the most 
delightful cities of the globe. 

V. But the reader will need to look once more 
upon the great capital before he will fully com- 
prehend it. He has been troubled, without 
doubt, with the query as to how the citizens 
of a town so widely spread and running over 
to so many islands, some of which stand quite 
apart from their fellows, are to get about in 
the frequent trips of pleasure and of business. 
How can the people endure the roundabout 
ways of going from place to place, and even 
from street to street, when no two of the 
islands are connected by more than two bridges, 
while generally the connections are made by a 
single bridge? They do mot endure this mode 
of intercourse. They never have depended 
entirely on their bridges, broad, massive, and 
inviting as they are. In the earliest times 
there was a multiplicity of ferries established, 
run by skiffs, and the skiffs were worked, first 
by men and afterward by women. Then came 
an improvement in the shape of little paddle- 
wheels set to the sides of these skiffs, and the 
women were employed as the motive force. 
Last of all, little steam-engines of one, two, 
and three horses strong were substituted for 
the women; every year after the introduction 
of steam left behind it some improvement. 
Now the skiffs are built of the tough Swedish 
iron; they are built after the finest clipper 
models; their engines are reduced to the mini- 
mum dimensions, and are so located as to 
occupy no room wanted by the passengers; and 
these little airy things of life are constantly 
flying over the waters in all directions. A 
citizen can go by these from the central island 
to the most distant portion of the town in 
about ten minutes; the price he pays for the 
longest trip is about two and a half cents of 
our currency, and the ride among the clustered 
islets is so charming that each pedestrian has 
every now and then before him what he may 
properly consider a little trip for pleasure. 
Till seeing it for myself I never could compre- 
hend how a city built upon a cluster of islands, 
like Stockholm and Venice, could be regarded 
beautiful or convenient; and in those times, 
when rowing was the only method, there must 
have been much less of convenience than of 
beauty; but steam has now removed the last 
obstacle to a rapid and easy transit; and I 
must now say, if I am to have a choice in this 
matter, give me to live in a city of several 
sister islets, with these lively little steam-skiffs 
to carry me from one locality of my residence 





to another. In all similar cities of our coun- 
try, where rivers or streams are to be crossed 
by the people generally in many places, these 
little skiffs could be introduced greatly to the 
comfort of the population; but they would not 
pay cost where there is not a perpetual cross- 
ing, for, small as they are, they are quite ex- 
pensive. One capable of carrying ten or twelve 
passengers costs in Stockholm about $2,000. 
Their hull must be strongly built of iron to 
endure the shocks of the little engine. They 
were first built of wood, but a wooden skiff 
was generally shaken to pieces in a single 
season. Built as they now are of the toughest 
iron in the world, they endure any amount of 
shaking, and are the most enchantingly-beauti- 
ful little things that ever touched the water. 
VI. So, then, this city of Stockholm, this 
capital of Sweden, which almost touches the 
sixtieth parallel of north latitude, and lies on 
the eastern side of the kingdom next to Rus- 
sia, seemingly excluded from all the other 
countries of the globe, is, after all, one of the 
most beautiful places ever built up by man. 
It is a place of immense traffic also. More 
than one hundred and fifty steamers are con- 
stantly plying between its seaside harbor and 
the leading cities of Western Europe; and its 
inland trade is conducted from its lake harbor, 
and by means of a splendid canal and a new 
railroad running south to the shores of the 
Cattegat at Gottenburg. After covering the 
islands on which it was begun, it rises up the 
sides and mounts the summits of the ranges of 
granite hills on the north and south, thus secur- 
ing, with the numerous squares and parks, as 
well as by the running water, one of the 
healthiest locations for a city in the world. It 
is connected by telegraph with every part of 
Europe. The country about it, as I have said, 
is as picturesque as a landscape can be. Every 
thing can be had in Stockholm, while your 
money holds out, that can be found or produced 
in any region of either earth or sea. The cli- 
mate is not a particle more severe, so far as 
animal life is concerned, than that,of the city 
of New York. The Summers, however, though 
exceedingly hot, are not quite long enough for 
the profitable cultivation of Indian corn. 
Peaches, of course, can not be ripened here, ex- 
cepting under cover; but pears, cherries, plums, 
and apples are grown in the adjacent country, 
and in the gardens of the eity, in great abund- 
ance; and then the steamers are constantly 
bringing us the tropical fruits of Southern 
Europe at every trip. There is no city within 
my knowledge, in fact, where a man who, in 
other respects, feels at home in Sweden, may 
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live with greater comfort, or even in greater 
splendor, than in the beautiful capital of this 
old country of the Goths and Vandals. Money 
is the only thing required here for the procure- 
ment of every convenience and luxury that 
any heart could desire; and I can say for my- 
self that I met with a circumstance soon after 
coming to Sweden which promised to furnish 
me with all the loose change that a moderate 
liver like myself could wish. I must tell the 
reader how it was. One day the postman 
brought me a large package, which I opened 
without taking the trouble to read the envelope, 
and I read from a large sheet of German paper, 
and in the German language, the following let- 
ter: “I have the honor to inform you that I 
have deposited in the bank at Ofen £89,690 to 
your credit, which you can draw at sight.” 
Signed, “Olmitz.” That, reader, was a puzzle 
to me. Ofen I knew to be the German name 
of Buda, the old capital of Hungary. I knew 
that I was a strong friend to the Hungarians, 
and had once done what I could to defend their 
cause against their enemies. I knew, also, that 
eighty-nine thousand and six hundred and 
ninety pounds sterling would be a great com- 
fort to me while off here among strangers, and 
with my intentions of seeing the different 
parts of Europe, where traveling is somewhat 
expensive. But it seemed to me that the 
Hungarians had entirely overrated my services, 
though not my affections nor my gratitude for 
this act of kindness; and I thought that Prince 
Olmiitz must have made a mistake in stating 
the amount of the benefaction. So I concluded 
I would not write my draft for the deposit till 
I had read the superscription on the envelope. 
I took it from the floor, and lo! I was as badly 
puzzled with the handwriting as the post- 
master had been on sending it to me. I then 
took it to a very expert linguist; but he could 
not decipher it. Last of all, 1 fell in with a 
German gentleman of my acquaintance. He 
succeeded in making out the address; and, 
behold, it was not for me at all to draw this 
immense sum of money. The dispatch was for 
the Austrian Minister instead of the American 
Consul. So, sending it to his residence without 
delay, I pushed my hands into my pockets 
and found them as unreplenished as they had 
been before getting this deceitful nod from the 
laughing brow of Fortune! 


—__—____—_ 
GratirupE is the homage the heart renders 


to God for his goodness; Christian cheerfulness 
is the external manifestation of that homage. 





A SINGLE THOUGHT. 





BY MERIBA A. BABCOCKE. 





“ The blight of life, the demon thought.” 





A sINGLE thought, what woe it brings! 
What bitter anguish, cruel stings! 

What self-reproach! what torturing fears! 
What hopeless grief! what fruitless tears! 


With it a burst of “liquid flame” 
Mounts wildly o’er the madden’d brain, 
Lights up the eye with frenzy’s glare, 
And mocks the efforts of despair. 


It tinges every new-born joy, 

With purest bliss it forms alloy; 

O agony! what woe is fraught 

With all that brings that bitter thought! 


Life's fairest flowers lie withered, crushed, 
Life’s poetry and song are hushed, 

While o'er the young heart's cherished dead, 
Faith, Hope, and Love, a pall is spread. 


Death, death is but a welcome word 

To hearts by such remembrance stirred, 
Sore, festering hearts that long have sought 
Release from that foul canker-thought. 


The quiet grave alone can give 

A rest that bids the spirit live; 

Then, wary heart, why shrink from aught 
That frees thee from that “demon thought?” 


——— =< 


A LINE! A LINE! 





BY MARY BARRY SMITH. 





GIVE me a line! 
Let me dive deep into the depths of science, 
Let me keep pace with planets as they roll, 
Roll on through years of change and hurl defiance 
At time’s wide-circling waves and time's control. 
Give me a line! 
Let me go down into the mists of ocean, 
Where coral islands sleep and pearls lie low, 
While pale, clear gems reflect the ceaseless motion 
Of the dark, restless waves that o’er them flow. 


Give me a line! 
Let me seek out the source of hidden wonders, 
Let me explore earth’s hoary mountain chains, 
Where flash the lightnings and where roll the thunders, 
And grandeur like a mighty spirit reigns. 
Give me a line! 
Give me a plummet weighty and unswerving, 
Rift the dark vapors that around me roll, 
And let me fathom all the laws and curving 
Of that great mystery—the human soul. 
Give me a line! 

The soul draws deep, its yearnings are immortal; 
It needs a channel where no line hath been; 
How many a bark once bound for heaven’s portal 
Hath grounded in the shallow waves of sin! 
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LIVING CELEBRITIES OF NEW ENGLAND, 





BY BEV. G. M. STEELE. 





[conc.upED.] 


MEN OF HARVARD—ANDREW P, PEABODY, 
D. Di; Bd. BD, 


|. yew to the President in the importance of 
his relation to the College stands Dr. Pea- 
body, who was Dr. Hill’s principal competitor 
for the office. Dr. Peabody’s fame has been 
acquired rather in the ministry and in the field 
of letters than in the University. He is now 
about fifty-three years of age, but has already 
lived quite a long public life. Graduating 
from Harvard when only fifteen, he taught 
three years, and then completed his course at 
the Divinity School by the time he was twenty- 
one. He was pastor of a Unitarian Church in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, nearly thirty 
years, leaving it in 1860 to accept the post of 
Plummer Professor of Morals and chaplain to 
the University. 

It was said of a certain eminent divine that 
the Creator had laid out so much work on his 
soul that there was no opportunity to do much 
for his body, and as a consequence it was left 
in a rather unfinished state. The same, perhaps, 
might be said of Dr. Peabody. His figure is 
unsymmetrical, his features irregular and flabby, 
and his whole appearance ungainly. In speak- 
ing his attitude and movements are awkward 
to a degree, and the audience which hears him 
for the first time would doubtless enjoy his dis- 
course far better from what they hear than 
from what they see—possibly far better if they 
could not see at all. Happily, even such se- 
rious drawbacks do not very sensibly affect 
the worth of such a character as the one be- 
fore us. 

The Plummer Professor is a man of large 
and varied culture, and in literary ability not 
surpassed by many on this side the ocean. For 
more than thirty years he has been a diligent 
contributor to the ablest periodicals in the 
country. For about a dozen years he has been 
editor of the North American Review, which 
has been during several decades nearly the 
highest exponent of American literature. From 
this post he has just retired. He has published 
several volumes on various subjects, and about 
a hundred pamphlet editions of sermons, ad- 
dresses, etc. His latest work is entitled, “ Chris- 
tianity the Religion of Nature,” and is, perhaps, 
the best he has written. In it the evidences of 
Christianity are presented in a fresh, natural, 
and interesting style, making a most readable 
as well as a most profitable volume. It is an 
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admirable appeal to the good sense of human- 
ity in behalf of its highest interest, and meet- 
ing modern religious skepticism on its own 
most carefully-selected ground. Like all his 
other writings, it is rich in thought and char- 
acterized by great purity of diction and aptness 
of illustration. 

Dr. Peabody is a man of great kindness of 
heart and simplicity of character. Like Presi- 
dent Hill, he belongs to the evangelical wing 
of the Unitarian denomination, and has little 
sympathy with the ultra rationalistic tenden- 
cies of many of his brethren in the vicinity of 
Boston. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


Here we come upon one of the grandest 
names in the whole land. It is not, to be sure, 
that of a New-England-born man, or even of 
an American, but of one who, having it in his 
power to acquire honor and fame for himself in 
almost any country, having a ready welcome 
and high positions proffering themselves in 
all the most highly-cultivated communities in 
Christendom, with the world to choose from, 
has freely made his election of our own land for 
his, and has become a grand acquisition to 
“the working and thinking constituency” of 
this nation. So we may properly enroll him 
among our “ celebrities.” 

Louis John Rudolph Agassiz was born May 
28, 1807, in the parish of Mottier, between the 
lakes of Neufchatel and Morat, in Switzerland. 
His ancestors were Huguenots, who had been 
driven from France by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. His father and his father’s 
father for six generations back were clergymen. 
His mother was a woman of uncommon talent 
and intelligence, and his early education was 
under her superintendence. His schools after 
eleven years of age were first the gymnasium 
of Bienne near Berne, afterward at the College 
of Lausanne, the Medical School at Zurich, and 
the Universities of Heidelberg and Munich. 
But very early in the history of his education 
he had begun to take lessons outside the libra- 
ries and lecture-rooms; he had gone to another 
magnificent museum and received instruction 
first-hand and at the head-quarters of science— 
from Nature herself. During the vacation of the 
gymnasium in his boyhood his attention was 
drawn to the natural sciences, which he pursued 
with such enthusiasm as we might infer from 
our present knowledge of him. 

His studies were first directed to plants. As 
a student of medicine he devoted himself for 
a while to anatomy and physiology, to zodlogy 
and to botany. At Munich he attracted the 
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attention of Oken, Martius, Schelling, and Dél- 
linger, and afterward formed intimate friend- 
ships with them. He was also the leading 
spirit in a select circle of young men who met 
to disouss scientific subjects, and whose lectures 
and discussions became so interesting that the 
professors were glad to attend them. In the 
mean time he had studied the embryonic devel- 
opment of animals, the principles of classifica- 
tion, mineralogy, and cognate branches. On 
the return of a scientific corps which had been 
sent to Brazil, Martius, the leading naturalist 
of the expedition, set about the preparation of 
a report of the results. The zodlogical depart- 
ment was intrusted to one of the corps, who 
died before he had completed his task. Agassiz 
was selected to elaborate the ichthyological 
part of the work, upon which very little had 
been done. It was published in Latin, and the 
manner in which it was accomplished placed 
Agassiz at once in the foremost rank of natu- 
ralists. At this time he could not have been so 
much as twenty-five years old. 

Since that time his labors have been wonder- 
ful, and their results still more so. By his 
“Natural History of the Fresh-Water Fishes 
of Europe,” and his extraordinary work on the 
fossil fishes, to each of which he devoted long 
years of toil‘and study, examining innumerable 
localities, and visiting nearly all the principal 
museums of Europe accompanied by a skillful 
artist, his fame had been acknowledged in all 
the scientific, circles of the world. All this 
time he was poor, and the funds for the prose- 
cution of his great undertakings were supplied 
from time to time by those who had been in- 
spired with confidence in his abilities and the 
profitable nature of his researches. Even after 
his appointment to a professorship in the Col- 
lege of Neufchatel, the expenses incurred by him 
in the preparation of costly plates and maps 
for one of his most important works entailed a 
heavy debt, which cost him the labors of many 
subsequent years to discharge. He had, how- 
ever, become acquainted with Humboldt and 
Cuvier, and others of the illustrious men of the 
times, whose influence was cheerfully given in 
favor of any scientific enterprise in which he 
might choose to engage. 

Besides almost monthly and perhaps weekly 
contributions to scientific periodicals, and nu- 
merous communications to learned societies, he 
is the author of more than a dozen works, any 
one of which might have contented the ambi- 
tion of ordinary men, When we add his labori- 
ous and protracted expeditions, now spending 
whole vacations among the Alps, where for 
eight consecutive Summers at his head-quarters 





on the glacier of Aar he made those remarkable 
researches resulting in his Glacial Theory; now 
consuming a whole Winter examining the coral 
reefs on the Florida coast; now traversing with 
a band of assistants the shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, and again investigating the character of 
the whole Valley of the Mississippi from the 
lakes to the gulf, involving months of diligent 
toil; and when we remember his professional 
duties and his popular lectures delivered by 
courses in all the great cities, we shall get an 
idea of what is meant by the man who defines 
genius to be an extraordinary capability of 
work. 

It was in 1846 that Agassiz made his advent 
in the United States. His original purpose 
was to investigate the natural history and 
geology of the country in fulfillment of a 
mission suggested to the King of Prussia by 
Humboldt. He had also engaged to deliver a 
course of lectures before the Lowell Institute 
in Boston. Having performed the latter service 
to the delight of large and intelligent audiences, 
he gave a second course on another subject, 
after which he visited other cities. On his 
return the next year Prof. Bache, Superintend- 
ent of the United States Coast Survey, invited 
him to avail himself of the facilities presented 
by the operations of the survey for the prosecu- 
tion of his scientific researches. He could 
hardly credit his good fortune, and upon being 
assured that he might without difficulty visit ot 
will in the vessels of the service every point on 
the coast from Maine to Texas, he declared 
that this would decide him to remain to the 
end of his days in the United States. 

In 1847 the Lawrence Scientific School, in 
connection with the University, was established 
through the liberality of Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, of Boston. The professorship of zodlogy 
and geology was offered to Mr. Agassiz and 
accepted by him. It is while engaged here 
that he has made those extensive and remarka- 
ble scientific explorations in our country which 
have been so fertile and valuable in their re- 
sults. Vast collections have been made by him. 
and the pupils and friends whom he has in- 
spired with his spirit and scientific enthusiasm. 
Through his influence, in 1859-60, the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts made a grant of $100,- 
000, to which private munificence added as 
much more, for the foundation of a Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge. It is one 
of the grandest scientific and educational un- 
dertakings of the New World. The buildings 
are intended to be in the form of a quadrangle, 
only one wing of which is yet erected, though 
that is a capacious edifice in itself. It contains 
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lecture-rooms, private offices, large apartments 
where the innumerable boxes of specimens 
from all parts of the country, and perhaps of 
the world, are unpacked, classified, specified, 
and distributed, and large halls and galleries, 
where the multitudinous objects representing 
existing and extinct families of the animal 
world are preserved and exhibited. One can 
hardly get, even by protracted examination, an 
adequate idea of the immense number of speci- 
mens here on exhibition, much less can one 
give a proper notion in any written description. 
All this, in an important sense, is the work of 
Prof. Agassiz. For, though thousands of objects 
are sent him from the collections of others, he 
is the source of the inspiration to which this 
generous scientific interest owes itself. His 
own magnificent collection, the fruit of many 
years’ toil, he has given freely to the institution. 
The arrangement and classification is under his 
direction and according to an original method 
of his own, which is acknowledged to be supe- 
rior to that followed in any similar European 
institution. He intends that this museum shall 
be superior to any other of the kind in the 
world, and there is reason to hope that he may 
live to see it such. 

The results of Agassiz’s explorations and in- 
vestigations in this country are to be published 
in a work entitled, ‘Contributions to the Nat- 
ural History of the United States.” There are 
to be ten quarto volumes, two of which are 
already published. The whole work is to be 
executed on a grand and expensive scale. It is 
published by subscription, and it speaks well 
for the scientific taste and culture of our peo- 
ple that the list of subscribers numbers twenty- 
five hundred names in all parts of the country. 

Professor Agassiz is now about fifty-seven 
years of age. The physical man gives no indi- 
cation of the gigantic labors performed. He is 
rather above the average size, portly, though 
not corpulent. His countenance has a fresh 
and wholesome look, and his eye a keen but 
pleasant expression. There is hope that he 
may have yet many more healthful and active 
years. As a lecturer he appears to be equally 
at home in the exclusive circle of scientific 
scholars and before a congregation of common 
people. A popular audience will sit for a whole 
evening delighted and instructed by one of his 
addresses on natural history. He is so perfectly 
familiar with all the facts on the subject that 
he can with the utmost facility interpret them 
to the popular apprehension. Though a for- 
eigner, giving the strong French accent, yet his 
words are happily chosen and his thought 
clearly conveyed. One thing stands out con- 








spicuously in Agassiz’s addresses and writings— 
his vivid apprehension of a personal God ever 
and intentionally revealing himself in his works. 
Though not what would be called strictly evan- 
gelical in some of his religious notions, yet a 
deeply-religious spirit, a profound reverence, 
a grateful recognition of the Divine Being, 
characterizes nearly all his utterances. In his 
“ Essay on Classification,” after giving several 
striking and important illustrations of the rela- 
tion of the Creator to the universe, he says, 
“Have we not here the manifestation of a 
mind as powerful as prolific? the acts of an 
intelligence as sublime as provident? the marks 
of goodness as infinite as wise? the most pal- 
pable demonstration of the existence of a per- 
sonal God, author of all things, ruler of the 
universe, and dispenser of all good? This, at 
least, is what I read in the works of creation.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The author of the “ Biglow Papers” is doubt- 
less better known as a poet than as a professor, 
though neither one nor the other nor both 
of the designations indicate the whole scope of 
his abilities. He graduated in 1838, and in 
1855, on the retirement of Mr. Longfellow, he 
was elected to the chair of the Spanish and 
French Languages and of Belles-Lettres. 

Mr. Lowell belongs to one of the most con- 
spicuous families of Massachusetts. His father, 
grandfather, and several uncles have been prom- 
inent in the professions, in literature, and in 
commerce for nearly a century, and many pub- 
lic institutions and enterprises are indebted to 
their energy and bear testimony to their influ- 
ence. He inherits the ancestral virtues. There 
is in him a masculine vigor of understanding, 
the practical judgment of a man of the world— 
no dreamy sentimentalist is he—and a lofty and 
versatile poetic genius. 

Mr. Lowell’s early poems hardly promised 
the rich fruits of his maturer years. His first 
volume has never been reprinted. His second 
collection, published in 1844, comprising “A 
Legend of Brittany,” “ Prometheus,” “ Rhae- 
cus,” and several smaller pieces, contained, no 
doubt, profounder poetic thought and a larger 
wealth of poetic sentiment than any previous 
American volume. But the public attention 
was first sensibly attracted to him by the pub- 
lication of the “Biglow Papers,” in 1848. 
These were humorous and satirical poems in 
the ultra Yankee dialect, mainly directed against 
slavery and the war with Mexico. The satire 
is keen and stinging, but there are floods of 
fun on every page, which would compel even 
an enemy to laugh. The “note to the title- 
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page,” the opinions of “an independent press,” 
etc, such as the “Onion Grove Phoenix,” 
“Universal Littery Universe,” including good 
and bad, being capital caricatures of critical 
notices in country and some other newspapers; 
the editorial introduction and lucid notes full 
of amusing and prolix pedantry of “Rev. 
Homer Wilbur, A. M., pastor of the first 
Church in Jaalam, and (prospective) member 
of many learned literary and scientific socie- 
ties,” and all the concomitants of the book, are 
in the same mirth-provoking vein. A writer 
in one of the British Reviews pronounced it 
“the best volume of satire since the Anti- 
Jacobin,” and acknowledged that “the Britishers 
were utterly and apparently hopelessly beaten 
by a Yankee in one important department of 
poetry.” Through all the humorous sarcasm 
there is perceptible a wonderful acquaintance 
with political philosophy and affairs. A deep, 
broad sympathy with humanity is also evident, 
while the shams and vices of public men and 
factions professing to be national parties are 
mercilessly scourged. 
See how he rebukes his native State for her 
complicity in the crime: 
“ Massachusetts—God, forgive her— 
She 's akneelin’ with the rest; 
She thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her grand old eagle nest; 
She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
Wile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world!” 


The above is in a more palpably serious 
spirit than most of the passages in the book. 
The following from the “ Debate in the Sennit, 
Sot to a Nusry Rhyme,” are better specimens 
of the general style: 


“*Here we stan’ on the Constitution, by thunder! 
It’s a fact o’ wich there's bushils o’ proofs; 
Fer how could we trample on 't so, I wonder, 
Ef 't warn’t thet it’s ollers under our hoofs?’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he; 
‘Human rights haint no more 
Right to come on this floor, 
No more ’n the man in the moon,’ sez he. 


‘Freedom's keystone is slavery, thet there ’s no doubt 
on, 
It’s suthin’ thet ’s—wha’ d’ ye call it?—divine, 
An’ the slaves thet we ollers make the most out on 
Air them north o’ Mason an’ Dixon’s line,’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he; 
‘Fer all thet,’ sez Mangum, 
*"T would be better to hang ‘em, 
An’ so git rid on ‘em soon,’ sez he. 


‘It'll break up the Union, this talk about freedom, 
An’ your fact’ry gals—soon ez we split—'ll make 
head, 





An’, gettin’ some Miss Chief or other to lead 'em, 
*LI go to work raisin’ promiscoous Ned,’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he; 
‘Ges the North,’ sez Colquitt, 
‘Ef we Southerners all quit, 
Would go down like a busted balloon,’ sez he.” 


In “What Mr. Robinson Thinks” we get 
the graphic picture of a good many modern 
politicians: 

“Parson Wilbur, he calls all these argiments lies; 

Sez they're nothin’ on airth but jest fee, faw, fum; 
An’ thet all their big talk of our destinies 

Is half on it ignorance an’ 't other half rum; 

But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it aint no sech thing, an’, of course, so must we. 


Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on ’em office an’ some on ‘em votes; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know every thin’ down there in Judee.” 


A second series of Biglow Papers was com- 
menced in the Atlantic Monthly soon after the 
outbreak of the present war. But the struggle 
in which we are engaged was, especially at that 
time, too intense, the anxiety too painful and 
absorbing, and the result too uncertain to make 
it a subject of successful satire. But under the 
uncouth dialect and studied inelegance of versi- 
fication there were passages of rare and touch- 
ing poetry, while, in the main, the absurdity of 
the Southern claims, and the still more con- 
temptible absurdity of Northern sympathizers, 
were set forth more obviously than they have 
been any where else.* Other humorous poems, 
having no relation to public affairs, have been 
published by Mr. Lowell from time to time, 
the most important of which, the “ Fable for 
Critics,” is quite as remarkable in its way as 
the Biglow Papers. 

We do not wish to give the impression that 
Mr. Lowell’s genius is confined to humorous 
poetry. We have already intimated that he 
has extraordinary versatility. Among his more 
serious compositions are some of the best poems 
not only in our land, but in the English tongue. 





*Mr. Lowell comes honestly enough by his anti- 
slavery convictions. His grandtather, John Lowell, 
was the author of the proposition to insert in the 
“ Bill of Rights” of the Massachusetts Constitution the 
clause from the Declaration of Independence that 
“all men are born free,” for the purpose, as he 
avowed at the time, of abolishing slavery in the State. 
The position taken by him on this question was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 1783, 
since which time slavery has had no legal existence in 
this old commonwealth. 
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His “Prometheus” has been represented as 
containing “more excellences than any other 
poem ever written in America.” The following 
is a specimen: 


“Year after year will pass away and seem 
To me in mine eternal agony 
But as the shadows of dark Summer clouds, 
Which I have watched so often darkening o’er 
The vast Sarmatian plain, league-wide at first, 
But with still swiftness lessening on and on, 
Till cloud and shadow meet and mingle where 
The gray horizon fades into the sky, 
Far, far to northward. Yes, for ages yet 
Must I lie here upon my altar huge 
A sacrifice for man.” 


He is also one of the most efficient prose- 
writers in the language. There is a vigor, a 
point, a facility and naturalness of expression 
which are refreshing. This may be seen by 
merely glancing at his “Conversation on the 
Poets,” his contributions to Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, and especially in his political articles in 
the Atlantic. Of the latter Mr. Lowell was for 
several years editor, and its popularity and 
success is largely owing to him. He is now, 
in conjunction with Charles Eliot Norton, editor 
of the North American Review, the oldest and 
most influential of our literary journals. Under 
the vigorous and determined hand of its new 
conductors, it already shows signs of rejuve- 
nescence. 

Mr. Lowell is somewhat of a recluse, though 
doubtless intimate with nature, for whose soci- 
ety his writings indicate marked and affection- 
ate partiality. He is now about forty-five 
years of age, though scarcely appearing so old. 
He is not at all “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,” nor does he appear to be 
affected with that repulsive disease, the “ eccen- 
tricities of genius,” but is, on the other hand, 
a fresh, wholesome-looking man, rather under 
the medium size, with a cheerful, sensible ex- 
pression, evidently very well acquainted with 
the world, and very much at home both in 
society and by himself. He is no cynic, as he 
may have been sometimes judged to be, but, 
as I hear, a generous-hearted, social; entertain- 
ing gentleman, whom it is healthy to meet. 


—— 


HEAVEN IN CHRIST. 





THERE will be little else we shall want of 
heaven besides Jesus Christ. He will be our 
bread, our food, our beauty, and our glorious 
dress. The atmosphere of heaven will be Christ, 
every thing in heaven will be Christ-like; yea, 
Christ is the heaven of his people. 

Vou. XXIV.—19 
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BY BEV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, A. M. 





b  jprer geese IRVING'S numerous pub- 
lished works have made his name famil- 
iar in the literary circles of both America and 
Europe. His books have not only been pub- 
lished in England as well as America, but they 
have been translated into several European 
languages, and have won for their author an 
enviable fame on both sides of the Atlantic. 
These volumes are the delight of the fireside in 
thousands of American homes, and Irving's 
name has become embalmed in the hearts of his 
admiring countrymen. It is no disparagement 
to other American authors that we allow Mr. 
Irving the distinction of being the father of 
book-makers in this country, and of being un- 
rivaled in belles-lettres literature. In the de- 
partment of letters where he figured he stands 
preéminent, the surest test of merit being the 
universal popularity of his works among all 
classes of society. The religious part of the 
community read them as an agreeable enter- 
tainment, and feel no hesitancy in placing them 
in the hands of their children; they are in no 
danger of imbibing a sickly sentimentalism or 
of extracting moral poison from the writings of 
Irving. On the other hand, his works have the 
effect to awaken an interest in literature, and to 
cultivate a taste for reading in the minds of the 
young to an extent which other books fail to 
produce. His simple, easy style, graceful humor, 
good-natured pleasantry, and graphic delinea- 
tion of character and scenery charm the mind 
and make him a universal favorite. The young 
are delighted, the old are pleased, and there is 
such a witchery in the sunny temper of his 
books that none grow weary of them. He is 
never prosy, elaborate, nor diffuse, but spicy, 
excursive, and vivacious, ever shifting the 
scenes and changing the clmracters presented 
with such smooth naturalness and investing 
them with such truthful interest that the read- 
er’s only regret is when the story ends. 

It was natural that Mr. Irving in his later 
years should feel some solicitude for his reputa- 
tion, and for the honor of his family after his 
death. He was not unaware of the fact that 
his character and writings had given him a 
celebrity in the world which would call for a 
narrative of his successful life. There were 
passages in his history which the delicacy of 
his feelings had never permitted to be divulged 
to the world. These had exerted a determin- 
ing influence upon his somewhat peculiar and 
apparently-aimless career, so that without a 
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knowledge of these facts his course admitted of 
no satisfactory explanation, and might seem in- 
consistent. It would be easy for some invent- 
ive genius, ignorant of these facts, who might 
undertake to write his history after his death, 
to supply some clew to his course in life at 
variance with the truth which might be dis- 
creditable to his motives and character. He 
had been requested to prepare his autobiogra- 
phy, but for such a task his modest genius was 
ill-fitted, and the urgent solicitations of his 
friends could never induce him to engage in so 
distasteful an undertaking. He did, however, 
what has resulted in a very satisfactory biogra- 
phy. ‘Somebody will be writing my life when 
I am gone,” said he to a nephew, “and I wish 
you todo it. You must promise that you will.” 
He selected for his biographer his nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving, who had for many years been 
intimately associated with him, and who had 
been employed to assist him in issuing some 
of his later works. Mr. Irving placed numer- 
ous letters and journals in the hands of his 
nephew for this purpose, and after his death 
the account of the more delicate parts of his 
history, prepared by his own hand, was found 
in a private drawer. The biographical work 
has been performed in a manner the most satis- 
factory to the admirers of Irving’s writings. 
It consists of four volumes from the press of 
G. P. Putnam, uniform in size with the Sunny- 
side edition of Irving’s works. The volumes 
are made up chiefly of his numerous letters, so 
arranged and explained by the biographer as to 
form a connected narrative of his life, and form- 
ing a charming supplement to the great author’s 
works. Mr. Irving was a voluminous letter- 
writer, and now that we have the charming 
epistles collected in his life, his works do not 
seem complete without these volumes, which 
throw so much light on the books produced 
from time to time by his pen. 

Washington Irving was born in the city of 
New York, April 3, 1783. He was the eighth 
son of William and Sarah Irving, and the 
youngest of a family of eleven children. His 
biographer traces his paternal ancestry back 
some four centuries to William De Irwin—as 
the name was then spelled—the armor-bearer 
of Robert Bruce, the distinguished Scotch 
patriot. The family line is traced for centuries 
in the history of the Orkney Isles, whither the 
original stock was transferred after the reverses 
of Bruce; and Mr. Irving once humorously 
remarked, “They dwindled, and dwindled, and 
dwindled till the last of them sought a new 
home in this new world of ours.” In this re- 
mark he referred to their former position 





and wealth, for he seemed highly gratified with 
the untarnished virtue of his ancestral line of 
descent from the ancient and honored Scotch 
patriots. When Mr. Irving was a child, and 
the question of giving him a Christian name 
came up, his mother, alluding to the close of 
the Revolutionary War, said, “ Washington’s 
work is ended, and the child shall be named 
after him.” He was accordingly baptized 
Washington by a Presbyterian clergyman in 
an Episcopal church. When subsequently Gen- 
eral Washington was in New York administer- 
ing the affairs of the Government as President, 
that city being then the capital, a Scotch nurse 
of the family followed the General one morning 
into a shop, and, presenting the lad to the 
General, said, “Please, your honor, here’s a 
bairn was named after you.” Washington did 
not disdain the courtesy, but placed his hand 
on the child’s head and pronounced a blessing 
on him. “I have reason to believe,” said Mr. 
Irving of this blessing in after years, “it has 
attended me through life.” 

Mr. Irving’s father was a deacon in the 
Presbyterian Church, “ with much of the strict- 
ness of the Scotch Covenanter in his composi- 
tion,” and was somewhat rigid in his family 
government. His mother had been brought up 
in the Episcopal Church, but after her marriage 
she attended service at the Presbyterian Church 
with her husband, and never interfered with the 
somewhat rigorous family government of, the 
Puritanic deacon. She was a pious woman and 
a kind-hearted, Christian mother, though less 
strict in discipline than her husband. “O, 
Washington!” said she on witnessing the 
sprightly mischievousness of her son, “if you 
were only good!” Washington stood in awe 
of his father, but did not seem to improve 
under his religious tuition. He was averse to 
order and system, and had the utmost abhor- 
rence of tasks from a child, which made his 
father’s religious family government distasteful 
to him, and he seemed to be fertile in expedi- 
ents to evade its rigor. There was a theater a 
few hundred yards from his father’s house, 
which atthe age of twelve he would visit 
without his father’s knowledge. An inexorable 
rule in the family was that all should be pres- 
ent for prayer at nine o’clock in the evening. 
Washington was accustomed to attend the theater 
in the early part of the evening, hurry home 
at nine to be present at family prayer, after 
which he would retire to his room up stairs as 
if for the night, get slily out of the window on 
a shed, steal back to the theater to witness the 
after-piece, and then return through the window 
to his room, At the age of thirteen he went 
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stealthily to the Trinity Episcopal Church, had 
his name enrolled as a member, and was con- 
firmed, his object being to escape the danger 
of being called to account for his irregularities 
by the more exacting Puritan Church of his 
father—a novel motive, to be sure, for uniting 
with a Church, and a reason not very compli- 
mentary to the Episcopal Church of that day. 
These and similar incidents of the boyhood of 
Mr. Irving present him before us as rather a way- 
ward lad, his love of sport and relaxation being 
much stronger than his veneration for the Bible 
and religion, or his interest in the Scotch cate- 
chism and Pilgrim’s Progress, which constituted 
the juvenile literature of his father’s family. 
The pernicious effect of his early love for the 
stage may be traced through Mr. Irving’s en- 
tire life; his associations with the opera diverted 
him ever and anon from the cherished walks of 
literature, throwing him into the whirlpool of 
gay society, depriving him of needed rest by 
night and absorbing his precious hours by day. 
He was often compelled to retire to quiet 
country locations where he could pursue his 
literary labors, having from habit disqualified 
himself to resist the excitement of fashionable 
life. And while we are glad to know that he 
escaped the worst effects of devotion to the 
theater, yet any one can see that this amuse- 
ment was damaging both to his health and 
literary pursuits, so that if he maintained a 
character of unblemished virtue through life, 
it was in spite of this habit, a result of which 
but few theater-going men can boast. 

We are naturally curious to know something 
of the early literary training and advantages 
of one who could write so fluently and so 
charmingly, but in Mr. Irving’s case we can 
find no clew to the secret of his power outside 
of his own brilliant native genius. He never 
attended college, nor did he enjoy the advant- 
ages even of an academic education; he was one 
of what have been called self-educated men. 
He often expressed regrets that he had not 
been favored with a collegiate education, yet 
we can not avoid thinking that such a training 
might have trammeled his genius and reduced 
it to the tameness of mediocrity. Most per- 
sons require the stimulants of an academic 
curriculum to develop their native powers, but 
men endowed like Mr. Irving need only direc- 
tion and restraint, for they will attain to emi- 
nence in spite of hinderances. Wisely following 





the bent of his native genius, he became a | 
model in purity of style and excellency of com- | 
position, not without careful study, but without | 


the usual helps afforded men of science and 
literature. At the age of four years he was 


sent to a school taught by a lady, where he 
remained two years. At six he attended a 
school of both sexes, presided over by a Revo- 
lutionary soldier by the name of Romaine, who 
“carried the discipline of the camp into the 
school.” Mr. Irving soon .became a favorite 
with the old soldier, who delighted to call him 
“General.” At this time we have the first in- 
dication of that delicacy of feeling and tender- 
ness of heart for which he was remarkable 
through life. The birch was freely used by 
Mr. Romaine in his school, and whenever a 
boy deserved the use of it the male part of the 
school were detained in the evening to witness 
the discipline, while the girls were permitted 
to go home. The unlucky urchin was then 
untrussed, and the rod vigorously applied to 
his bare back, that all might take due warning 
of a culprit’s certain doom. The tender-hearted 
young Irving could not endure the sight of so 
barbarous a scene, and his considerate teacher 
always permitted him to go home with the 
girls when such flagellations were to be admin- 
istered. At school he showed no special apt- 
ness for learning, was averse to systematic 
study, and abhorred any thing like a task. 
Even at that early age, however, he was given 
to scribbling, and was accustomed to write 
compositions for his fellow-students, while they 
in return worked out his sums in arithmetic. 
At the age of twelve we find him delighted in 
reading Orlando Furioso, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Sinbad the Sailor. These books filled his youth- 
ful mind with dreams of voyages and adven- 
tures, so that at the age of fourteen he seri- 
ously contemplated the purpose to elope from 
home and engage on a vessel as a sailor. These 
youthful aspirations were somewhat checked, 
howeyer, by the thought of having to live on 
salt pork at sea, for which he had the greatest 
abhorrence. He actually tried to discipline 
himself for a sailor’s life by attempting to coax 
his appetite to the use of salt pork, and by 
getting out of bed at night and lying on the 
bare floor. ‘“ But the discomforts of this regi- 
men,” says his biographer, “soon proved too 
much for his perseverance; with every new 
trial the pork grew less appetitious and the hard 
floor more hard, till at length his faltering reso- 
lution came to a total collapse.” Of this early 
longing for the sea Mr. Irving remarks in his 
introduction to the Sketch Book: “ How wist- 
fully would I wander about the pier-heads in 
fine weather and watch the parting ships bound 
to distant climes—with what longing eyes 
would I gaze after their lessening sails and 
waft myself in imagination to the ends of the 
earth!” 
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At the age of fifteen Mr. Irving studied how solemn and thrilling the scene as we 


Latin, which was his nearest approach to the 
classics; what proficiency he made in the lan- 


guage does not appear, but it could not have | 


| 


anchored at night at the foot of these mount- 
ains, clothed with overhanging forests, and 
every thing grew dark and mysterious, and I 


been great, as the school which he attended | heard the plaintive note of the whippowil from 


continued only a few months. Before he had 
attained his sixteenth year his school days 
were over, and thereafter he directed his own 
education, which was, doubtless, more success- 
fully directed than by the inefficent schools of 
his native city in that early day. At the age 
of sixteen he entered the law-office of Henry 
Masterton, where he began the distasteful study 
of the legal profession. He continued in the 
office two years, “which were marked,” says 
his biographer, “ by considerable proficiency in 
belles-lettres, but very slender advancement in 
the dry technicalities of the practice.” 

In the year 1800, when he was seventeen 
years of age, he made his first voyage up the 
Hudson on a visit to two of his married sisters. 
His parents were apprised of his restless long- 
ing to see more of the world, and they hoped 
that this journey would prove a relief to his 
aspirations by satiating his desire for travel. 
Of this voyage Mr. Irving wrote: “A voyage 
to Albany then was equal to a voyage to Eu- 
rope at present, and took almost as much time. 


We enjoyed the beauties of the river in those | 


days; the features of nature were not all jum- 
bled together, nor the towns and villages hud- 
dled one into the other by railroad speed as 
they are now. Our captain was a 
worthy man, a native of Albany, of one of the 
old Dutch stocks. His crew was composed 
of blacks, reared in the family, and belonging 
to him, for negro slavery still existed in the 
State. All his communications with them were 
in Dutch. They were obedient to his orders, 


though they occasionally had much previous | 


discussion of the wisdom of them, and were 
sometimes positive in maintaining an opposite 
opinion. This was especially the case with an 
old gray-headed negro, who had sailed with the 
captain’s father when the captain was a mere 
boy, and who was very crabbed and conceited 
on points of seamanship. I observed that the 
captain generally let him have his own way. . . . 
What a time of intense delight was that first 
sail through the Highlands! I sat on the deck 
as we slowly tided along at the foot of those 
stern mountains, and gazed with wonder and 
admiration at cliffs impending far above me, 
crowned with forests, with eagles sailing and 
screaming around them; or listened to the 
unseen stream cashing down precipices, or be- 
held rock, and tree, and cloud, and sky reflected 
in the glassy stream of the river. And then 





the mountain-side, or was startled now and 
then by the sudden leap and heavy splash of 
the sturgeon! But of all the scenery 
of the Hudson the Kaatskill Mountains had 
the most witching effect on my boyish imag- 
ination.” 

Mr. Irving spent a short time also in the 
law-office of Brockholst Livingston, and at the 
age of nineteen he entered the office of Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman. In the cultivated family cir- 
cle of Mr. Hoffman he found a home much to 
his taste, and in which he delighted far more 
than in the irksome duties and dry studies of 
the office; he wrote much about the family but 
little about his studies. 

At the age of twenty he accompanied Mr. 
Hoffman and some lady friends of the family 
on a journey to Ogdensburg, Montreal, and 
Quebec. He enjoyed this trip, of which he 
kept a journal, with a romantic interest, not- 
withstanding its hardships and privations, hav- 
ing to travel through unbroken forests with 
ox-teams, on horseback, and sometimes on foot, 
with rough fare and poor lodging. Of one of 
their lodging-places for the night he wrote: 
“We ate an uncomfortable breakfast, for, in- 
deed, it was impossible to relish any thing in a 
house so completely filthy. The landlady her- 
self was perfectly in character with the house; 
a little squat French woman, with a red face, 
a black wool hat stuck upon her head, her 


| hair, greasy and uncombed, hanging about her 


ears, and the rest of her dress and person in 
similar style. We were heartily glad to make 
our escape.” Before they left this hut the 


| young traveler scribbled with his pencil over 





the fireplace the following doggerel: 


“Here sovereign Dirt erects her sable throne, 
The house, the host, the hostess, all her own.” 


Some years afterward Judge Cooper noticed 
these lines as he was traveling through the 
country, and, knowing their authorship, wrote 
beneath them: 


“Learn hence, young man, and teach it to your sons, 
The wisest way ’s to take it as it comes.” 


As early as the age of nineteen he began to 
write for the public press. Among his first 
contributions was a series of humorous articles 
to the Morning Chronicle over the signature of 
“ Jonathan Oldstyle.” 

Mr. Irving’s health was quite delicate in his 
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youth; he was threatened with pulmonary con- 
sumption, which gave his relatives much con- 
cern and uneasiness. “ Was that young Irving,” 
said Judge Kent, “who slept in the next room 
to me and kept up such an incessant coughing 
during the night?’ On being told it was, he 
remarked, “He is not long for this world.” 
His health became increasingly precarious, and 
when he was twenty-one his brothers resolved 
to send him to Europe at their own expense, 
hoping that change of climate and scenery 
might have a favorable effect upon his fast- 
sinking energies. When he was taken on board 
the vessel the captain eyed him with evident 
concern, and ominously remarked, “There ’s a 
chap who will go overboard before we get 
across.” The prediction, however, proved false. 
Mr. Irving’s health improved, and, though he 
was thin and pale for many years, yet few men 
of his sanguine temperament and irregular 
habits enjoy better health than he did in after 
years. He spent two years in Europe, travel- 
ing through Italy, Sicily, France, and England, 
delaving long at Kome, Genoa, and Paris. He 
viewed every thing with the eye of a connois- 
seur, taxed himself with nothing, and gave 
free scope to his fondness for adventure and 
full gratification to his love for the beautiful in 
nature and art. At Paris he addressed himself 
to the study of the French language; but one 
would conclude from his journal that he had 
much more interest in the theater and other 
amusements than in study, unless it was the 
study of society, for which he showed a re- 
markable aptitude all his life. At the French 
capital he had his portrait painted by Vander- 
lyn, which we have as a frontispiece to the 
first volume of his life. The likeness reminds 
us of one of his characters given in Bracebridge 
Hall, whom he describes as “a thin, pale, 
weazen-faced man, extremely nervous.” 

Soon after his return to New York Mr. 
Irving was admitted to the bar, one of his ex- 
aminers mischievously observing, “I think he 
knows a /ittle law,” his colleague requesting 
him to make his language a little stronger. 
He shared the law-office with his brother John, 
but never did any thing in the practice of what 
was to him a distasteful profession. He had a 
number of associates, who, like himself, were 
fond of literature and fun, meeting together 
frequently in convivial style, a sort of junior 
literary club, who were, to use his own lan- 
guage, a set of “sad dogs.” They projected a 
publication called Salmagundi, of which Irving 
was the master-spirit, and which was issued, 
like the habits of its projectors, at irregular 





and characterized by wit, drollery, and fun. 
The sketches and caricatures of the work had, 
however, such superior literary merit that the 
pamphlets attracted general attention, and pro- 
duced quite a lively sensation in fashionable 
circles. Twelve numbers of the work were 
issued when its career closed. 

In the Summer of 1807 Mr. Irving attended 
the trial of Aaron Burr at Richmond, and spent 
some time in Baltimore and Washington, every- 
where admired for his sparkling genius, and 
liked by gay society for his vivacious spirit 
and pleasant manners. He conversed with 
Burr, and seemed to entertain a better opinion 
of him than was entertained by the country 
generally. It was one of Irving’s peculiarities, 
however, if not one of his weaknesses, to think 
favorably of all the world. Ther> seemed to 
be no element of bitterness in his composition, 
and he looked even upon crime with an indul- 
gent eye. This year his father died at the fam- 
ily residence in New York. 

In the Spring of 1809 a touching event 
transpired in the history of Mr. Irving’s life 
which affected his future course more than any 
thing else, and tinged many of his literary pro- 
ductions with a somber hue. An attachment 
had grown up between him and Miss Matilda 
Hoffman, which had matured into the tenderest 
passion. He was earnestly casting about for 
some business which might be congenial to his 
taste and sufficiently profitable to make him 
independent and enable him to enter upon the 
cherished purpose of his heart—a matrimonial 
alliance with the lady of his choice. He was 
sensitively alive to the impropriety of marriage 
before he had a sure prospect of supporting a 
family without embarrassment. “ Young men 
in our country,” he playfully said, “think it a 
great extravagance to set up a horse and car- 
riage without adequate means, but they make 
no account of setting up a wife and family, 
which is far more expensive.” In the midst 
of his plans the object of his heart’s affection 
was taken from him by death. In a private 
drawer, of which he always kept the key, were 
found after his death the miniature of the 
loved one inclosed in a case, which contained a 
braid of hair and a slip of paper, upon which was 
written by his own hand, “ Matilda Hoffman.” 
Some memoranda accompanied these tender me- 
mentos, which are of the most exquisite deli- 
cacy, beauty, and pathetic tenderness and sweet- 
ness. I give a few specimens: “The more I 
saw of her the more I had reason to admire 
her. Her mind seemed to unfold itself leaf by 
leaf, and every time to discover new sweet- 


intervals. It was gotten up for amusement, | ness. Nobody knew her so well as I, for she 
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was generally timid and silent; but I in a /| caricatures of the Dutch dignitaries of New 


manner studied her excellence. 
meet with more intuitive rectitude of mind, 
more native delicacy, more exquisite propriety 
in word, thought, and action than in this young 
creature. I am not exaggerating; what I say 
was acknowledged by all that knew her. Her 
brilliant little sister used to say that people 
began by admiring her, but ended by loving 
Matilda. For my part, I idolized her. I felt 
at times rebuked by her superior delicacy and 
purity, and as if I was a coarse, unworthy 
being in comparison.” 

Of her death he says: “I can not tell you 
what I have suffered. The ills that I have 
undergone in this life have been dealt out to 
me drop by drop, and I have tasted all their 
bitterness. I saw her fade rapidly away, beau- 
tiful and more beautiful, and more angelical to 
the very last. I was often by her bedside, and 
in her wandering state of mind she would talk 
to me with a sweet, natural, and affecting elo- 
quence that was overpowering. I saw more of 
the beauty of her mind in that delirious state 
than I had ever known before.” 

In allusion to her in after-life he wrote: “She 
died in the beauty of her youth, and in my 
memory she will ever be young and beautiful.” 
The Bible and prayer-book of Matilda he 
carried with him as inseparable companions 
through life, in all lands and climes. The his- 
tory is affecting, and most honorable to his 
heart; and with these disclosures before us we 
cease to wonder why one of his social qualities 
and love of domestic life should have died a 
bachelor. 

In the Fall of 1809 Mr. Irving published his 
first book, the universally popular Knicker- 
bocker, at which time he was twenty-six years 
of age. It was heralded by ingenious adver- 
tisements in the New York Evening Post, and 





came out with the quaint title of “A History | 


of New York from the Beginning of the World 
to the End of the Dutch Dynasty, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.” The work was begun by him- 
self and his brother Peter, but his brother 
went to Europe before it was completed, after 
which the original plan was entirely changed, 
and the work rewritten and issued by Washing- 
ton. “I have never read any thing,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “so closely resembling the style 
of Dean Swift as the annals of Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker. I have been employed these few even- 
ings in reading them aloud to Mrs. Scott and two 
ladies who are our guests, and our sides have 
been absolutely sore from laughing.” The sale 
of the work was immense, and its authorship 
could not remain long a secret. 





The humorous | 


Never did I | Amsterdam being taken by many as sober facts, 


subjected the young author to several amusing 
encounters with the descendants of the worthy 
Manhattoes, who believed their ancestors ex- 
posed to dishonor by the book, and some of the 
outraged Frauen actually burned the obnoxious 
volumes in their fireplaces. The favorable re- 
ception of the work did not, however, elate the 
spirit of young Irving; his heart had been too 
deeply wounded by his recent bereavement, 
which had blighted the hopes of his life. His 
friends were rejoiced at his success, but he was 
sad and pensive. 

In 1810 Mr. Irving became a silent partner 
in the mercantile firm of his brothers, who had 
one branch in New York and another in Liver- 
pool, between which places they made ship- 
ments on a large scale. It was understood by 
the brothers that Washington should be ex- 
empted from the drudgery of the business of 
the firm, for which he had an insurmountable 
aversion, so that he could pursue the bent of 
his genius in literature, and by sharing the 
profits of the concern he would have an income 
for his support. The partnership evinced the 
kindness of his brothers, who wished to encour- 
age him in his literary labors, for he had 
neither capital nor services for the firm. He 
lived, however, to make an ample return for 
their considerate benevolence. We find him 
now for three or four years visiting Albany, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, every- 
where a favorite, and enjoying the fame of his 
writings, chiefly the Knickerbocker. Yet he 
was the same modest, unpretending young man 
that he was before his writings had brought 
him into public notice. His literary labors 
during these years were limited to contribu- 
tions for the Analectic Magazine and similar 
productions, while he led a life of ease and 
pleasure, depending on his income from the 
mercantile firm for a support. 

While leisurely passing down the Hudson in 
a boat in 1814 a man came on board at Pough- 
keepsie with the startling news that the Brit- 
ish had taken Washington and destroyed the 
public buildings of the capital. On receiving 
this intelligence all on the boat were astounded 
and silent for a moment, when some political 
enemy of the President derisively remarked, 
“T wonder what Jimmy Madison will say now.” 
This dishonorable expression raised the blood 
of young Irving, who administered to him a 
well-deserved rebuke, which would not be in- 
appropriate at the present time. “Sir,” said 
he, indignantly, “do you seize on such a disas- 
ter only for sneer? Let me tell you, sir, it is 
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not now a question about Jimmy Madison or 
Jimmy Armstrong. The pride and honor of 
the nation are wounded; the country is in- 
sulted and disgraced by this barbarous success, 
and every loyal citizen would feel the ignominy 
and be earnest to avenge it.” It was in the 
dusk of evening, and Mr. Irving said afterward, 
“T could not see the fellow, but I let fly at 
him in the dark.” This patriotic demonstration 
was no idle boast with Irving. No sooner had 
he reached New York than he tendered his 
services to Governor Tompkins, who immedi- 
ately accepted him, and made him his aidde- 
camp and military secretary, with the rank 
of Colonel. In his military capacity he accom- 
panied an expedition to Lake Ontario. Chaun- 
cey was greatly surprised on receiving Colonel 
Irving on board of his vessel, and greeted him 
in a manner not very complimentary to his 
military rank. ‘You here!’ exclaimed the 
astonished commander; ‘‘I should as soon have 
thought of seeing my wife.” His military 
career was short, and without any stirring 
incident; the Governor, having to meet the 
Legislature at Albany, his staff was dissolved, 
and Irving returned to New York. His friend, 
Commodore Decatur, afterward invited him to 
accompany his fleet to the Mediterranean, which 
he had consented to do, and had actually his 
trunk put on board the frigate Guerriere; but 
for some cause he had them afterward recalled. 
Some five days later, however, he embarked for 
Liverpool, and arrived in England in time to 
witness the joyful demonstrations of John Bull 
over the downfall of Napoleon at the battle of 
Waterloo. Here we take leave of the subject 
of our sketch for the present. 


_— 


IMMORTALITY OF GOODNESS. 





THERE is nothing, no, nothing innocent or 
good that dies and is forgotten; let us hold to 
that faith or none. An infant, a prattling 
child dying in its cradle will live again in the 
better thoughts of those who loved it, and 
play its part, through them, in the redeeming 
actions of the world, though its body be burnt 
to ashes or drowned in the deepest sea. There 
is not an angel added to the host of heaven 
but does its blessed work on earth in those 
that loved it here. Forgotten! O, if the good 
deeds of human creatures could be traced to 
their source, how beautiful would even death 
appear, for how much charity, mercy, and 
purified affection would be seen to have their 
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ELEUTHERIA.* 





BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, 





I. 
A sEA of blood! a sea of blood! 
A sickening, ghastly, gory flood! 
The earth is drunken with its drench, 
The world is stifled with its stench, 
The fields are slippery with its slime, 
The rose is red before its time, 
The bloody brooks go babbling by, 
The rivers roll in dreadful dye; 
It stains the sea, it stains the sky, 
It stains the eternal stars on high. 
O, God of peace! O, God of war! 
What is it for? what is it for? 

II. 
I dreamed—the centuries backward rolled, 
And realms were young that now are old; 
Cities were not that since have shone, 
And tribes were gay that now are gone; 
Empires were great whose names are flown, 
And gods immortal now unknown. 
I saw the toiling tribes of men 
Live o'er their little lives again, 
And sweat, and strive to shun or gain 
Their transient happiness or pain, 
Their play-day pomp, their paltry power, 
The insect efforts of an hour. 

III. 
I saw the yeoman till his field, 
The smith his ponderous hammer wield, 
The builder rear the homes of man, 
The merchant trade, the statesman plan, 

The beggar plead, the rich man scorn, 
The great in splendid misery shine, 

The monarch boast his right divine, 

And curse the slave to slavery born. 
The slave! Ay, brother of one blood, 
Offspring, heir, image once of God, 

Soul, flesh, like his who died to save, 
I saw the slave, I saw the slave/ 

Iv. 
I saw, and all the dazzling light 
Of glory faded from my sight; 
The statesman’s code, the conqueror’s boast 
Culture, and creed, and crown were lost; 
The fair, fallacious, fiendish guise 
Of custom fell before my eyes, 
Retouched with God's own sight to scan, 
And all I saw was man! man/ MAN! 





*The Eleutheria was the national festival of liberty, cele- 
brated every five years after the battle of Platea, by all the 
Greek States in honor of Zeus Eleutherios—Jupiter the De- 
liverer—for their deliverance from the Persians. No signs of 
servitude were permitted to appear in the solemnity, since 
they in whose honor it was instituted had died in defending 
the liberty of their country. Syracuse, likewise, celebrated 
annually an Eleutheria in commemoration of the liberation of 
thecity from the tyranny of Thrasybulus. For both, see Diodo- 
rus Siculus, ii, 29, and 72. Slaves, also, when they obtained their 
freedom, celebrated an Eleutheria. May we soon see such a one 
in America on a scale grander than Greece ever witnessed ! 








growth in dusty graves!— Dickens. 
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No black, no white, no bond, no free, 
All hues, all states alike to me; 

No rich no poor, no great, no small, 
But man! man/ MAN! and God o'er all/ 


Vv. 
God over all. I saw his hand 
Uphold the weak in every land, 
And smite the oppressor in his ire 
With lightning-hail and showers of fire; 
Te turned the sacred Nile to blood, 
He chained old ocean's foaming flood, 
He led Euphrates’ conscious tide 
From Babylon’s doomed and damning pride; 
He sent the Persian madman home, 
He humbled Carthage, humbled Rome, 
And hurled with one indignant breath 
The Armada’s power to scorn and death. 


vi. 
He led the Jew from Egypt's brick, 
And Babylon’s slime-pits dark and thick ; 
He led the Turk from Altai’s mines 
To empire where the Bosphorus shines; 
He led the North’s barbarian hordes 
To rule their plunderers, Rome’s proud lords; 
He bade the downtrod Sclavic serf 
Spring up enfranchised from the turf; 
He raised the abject Saxon slave 
To reign on every shore and wave; 
And through all woe, and war, and wrong 
He saved:the weak but smote the strong, 
Till this I read through all earth’s past, 
The slave at first is king at last/ 


Vil. 
But still I saw one meek, dumb race 
The prey of every Nimrod’s chase. 
Afric’s mysterious, unknown land 
Stood like a statue, dim but grand; 
Grand in a suffering sublime 
That mocked the martyrdoms of time. 
Reft of her children, reft of light, 
Huge, helpless, hopeless, robed in night, 
I Saw her ancient, awful form 
Rise dark toward heaven amid the storm, 
And heard her untranslated cry 
Go up to God in agony. 


VIII. 
Crash fell the thunderbolt! The glare 
Of lightnings burned the sulphurous air! 
Not idle bolts of mythic Jove, 
But God's own answer from above. 
I woke—hill, valley, prairie flood, 
One sea of blood! one sea of blood! 
It stained the land, the sea, the sky, 
It stained the eternal stars on high, 
O, God of peace! O, God of war! 
I knew what for! I knew what for! 


Ix. 
One dead in every house! O, land, 
Planted and dressed by God’s own hand! 
O, sons of heroes snatched to heaven 
In lightning-chariots, angel-driven! 





O, statesmen, clad with trust divine! 
Read! read! O, read this awful sign— 
The slave/ Ay, brother of our blood, 
Offspring, heir, image once of God! 
Soul, flesh, like his who died to save— 
It is the slave! It is the slave/ 


x. 
But hark! Rejoice! rejoice! REJOICE! 
A voice, a solemn, sovereign voice 
Proclaims with power and majesty, 
“ Be free!” “be free!” ‘“ FOREVER FREE!” 
Shout! shout! ring bells! let bonfires flame! 
Let booming guns the joy proclaim! 
Let land to land, and sea to sea 
Roll on the anthem of the free, 
Till it shall sweep in strength sublime 
The breadth of earth, the length of time, 
And burst in glad and grateful roar 
Of praise along the heavenly shore! 


xi. 
“The promise must be kept.” ‘“ Amen!” 
Let heaven and earth respond again. 
“The promise must be kept.” Praise God! 
Onr virtue thrives beneath his rod. 
“The promise shall be kept.” Again 
Let million freemen shout, “ Amen! 
It shall? And never, never more 
Shall slavery drench this land in gore; 
And, though all earth, all hell combine 
To ravage Freedom's sacred shrine, 
We'll trust in Him whose sword ne’er slept, 
And swear—' The promise shall be kept!’” 


xii. 
The war-cloud lifts—the future smiles 
Like Ocean round his tropic isles. 
Blood yet must flow, and tears must rain 
From many a heart, but not in vain. 
Soon as the nation’s heart is broke. 
God stays at once the avenging stroke; 
Soon as, in spite of pride and pelf, 
We love our neighbor as ourself, 
And practice what we've preached so long, 
That instant in the right we ’re strong, 
And God smites for us with his rod, 
For man is man when God is God. 


XIII. 
Once more I see—it is no dream— 
A light from heaven on Afric beam; 
And all her dim and giant hight 
Grows radiant with a blessed light. 
Her children in a Christian clime 
Grow great and wise, and good with time, 
And give their gold, their life, their love 
To bear her tidings from above, 
Christ and the Christian’s light and love, 
Till, nobler, purer than of yore, 
America and Afric stand, 
And praise Jehovah hand in hand. 


—_—_—————— 


WuHeEn all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 
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BY REV. F. M. BIRD. 





| peensrey hymnology is assuming the conse- 
4 quence and being developed into the pro- 
portions of a recognized science. There is a 
bookseller in London who gives his exclusive 
attention to the subject, and whose shop is 
devoted to volumes in this department of litera- 
ture. He can at a few moments’ notice answer 
any question regarding the text, authorship, or 
history of almost any hymn, and can show his 
visitors the first, last, or intermediate editions 
of any hymn-book, original or select, which 
they may wish to see. American students, of 
course, enjoy no such facilities; but there are a 
few private libraries whose owners have appre- 
hended the importance of the Church’s poetry, 
and gathered more or less upon the subject. 
From such a library I write now, and at my 
elbow rises what I shrewdly suspect to be the 
only hymnologie collection in this country that 
approximates completeness. It belongs to a gen- 
tleman who may be called the pioneer of hym- 
nology in America, and to whom all lovers of 
sacred song, and especially all Methodists, are 
under lasting obligations. All human knowl- 
edge comes in this way by gradual steps from 
small beginnings in the individual. Somebody 
is drawn by innate taste or outward accident 
toward some minute, unknown speciality. He 
takes it up first, perhaps, as a whim, and fol- 
lows it afterward as a solid pleasure and serious 
pursuit, and by and by the world gets the 
benefit of his researches. Hobbies may be very 
innocent and useful things; some one must get 
and spend skill in taming Pegasus before the 
ladies, and children, and sober, busy men, who 
have not much horsemanship, can ride him. 

I propose introducing the readers of the Re- 
pository, or such of them as feel any curiosity 
that way, to my friend’s library. I think they 
can pass an hour with pleasure and profit 
among his old books. I know I have spent 
weeks there and never regretted them. Nor 
need the ladies fear such black contamination 
as is apt to punish fingers which meddle with 
old books. The hymn-books are old indeed, 
and time-stained, but not dusty; we use them 
too much and keep them too carefully for that. 
And how neatly they are labeled, and patched, 
and covered, and rebacked, and bound! Now, 
hymn-books are not often bound splendidly, 
nor printed on the finest paper, nor got up 
generally in the publisher’s best style; but a 
more respectable set of old volumes you will 
not often see than I show you to-day. 





Behind me and at my right rise two goodly 
bookcases. One contains merely originals, or 
what we call sources—that is, the hymns, 
poems, or works of any given author, entire or 
in part, published either by himself or by some 
competent person after his death. It is to 
these that we must go to verify the authorship 
or text of any particular hymn, also to see 
how many and what sort of hymns each author 
wrote, and whether there be any good ones 
which have not been noticed and used. Thus 
the use of possessing and examining these 
books is twofold. Most of the hymns we have 
in use in our modern collections do not stand 
as their authors wrote them, but are more or 
less altered, or abridged, or both. Some of the 
changes are great improvements, some are 
shocking mutilations, many are slight verbal 
variations, which affect the sense or the ex- 
pression, not much, but somewhat, for good or 
evil. But if we want to come directly into 
communion with an author without the inter- 
vention of editors and interpreters, if we wish 
to hear just what he means and says and how he 
says it, we must go to his own original book. 
I remember an instance in which the lie is 
literally given to an author, and what is worse 
is put into his own mouth. Many collections 
contain—the Methodist Episcopal does not— 
part of Tate and Brady’s 130th Psalm, be- 
ginning, 

“My soul with patience waits 
For thee, the living Lord.” 


In the first edition, 1698, this reads, 
“My soul doth with impatience wait,” ete. 


This reminds me of the cool manner in which 
good John Kent explains that slightly-trouble- 
some passage—Matthew xvi, 18—on which the 
Romanists build so largely, “Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock,” ete.: 


“Thou Peter art, but I’m thy Lord, 
By all the angelic host adored ; 
And on myself, thy faith can see 
I build my Church, and not on thee.” 


But I am wandering from my subject. The 
other chief advantage of having the original 
volumes at our elbow is, that we can thereby 
see how much a man did and how well he did 
it. When we know that an author has done 
some good things we are apt to wonder if there 
are not more. And there generally are. By 
no means all the best hymns of any writer of 
note, besides Watts and Addison, are in use. 
Our standard collections usually contain in 
about equal proportions the best and most 
ordinary hymns in the language—not the worst, 
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but the most negative, commonplace, indiffer- 
ent. Mediocrity and merit seem to be equally 
sought; and, doubtless, this is with a benevo- 
lent desire to be all things to all men, for are 
there not in every congregation two classes— 
those who have taste, who know and enjoy a 
good thing when they see it, and those who 
are not thus appreciative or gifted? And can 
not the more favored class be satisfied with the 
good hymns while the poor people are edified 
by the others? 

The study of these originals is very interest- 
ing and suggestive. A law ought to be passed 
requiring every compiler to possess them, and 
severely punishing any body who presumes to 
make a new hymn-book—as is always done— 
simply out of other collections. Such a per- 
son is as bad as the commentator who works 
merely with reference to King James’s version, 
not understanding the Greek and Hebrew. The 
hymn-book is next to the Bible, and the good 
men from whom its contents came had a sort 
of secondary inspiration, enabling them to 
write their good hymns. The inspiration some- 
times failed, and then they wrote poorly. To 
be sure a number wrote who had no mission to 
do it, and no inspiration at all. Others put 
forth volumes, in which, buried under a mount- 
ain of rubbish, lies a single pearl. And in yet 
others one has to wade through two, three, six 
hundred pages of useless marsh to discover and 
explore half a dozen green islands that bear 
flowers of beauty and precious fruits. No 
where are there more ocean gems and desert 
flowers than in English hymnology—a vast, 
unknown land, which a few venturesome trav- 
elers, like Livingstone, Du Chaillu, Speke, and 
Grant in Africa, must visit, examine, and de- 
scribe for the whole human race. 

Now for a few of our curiosities. We begin 
with the oldest. Here is an edition of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, in black letter, London, 
1603. Here is the way good J. H. rendered 
Psalm 74, verse 11: 


“Why dost withdrawe thy hand abacke, 
And hide it in thy lap? 
O, plucke it out and be not slacke 
To give thy foes a rap.” 


The next is a greater rarity—a small volume, 
heavily bound and magnificently gilt— The 
Psalms of King David, Translated by King 
James. Cum Privilegio Regie Majestatis.” 
This is on a gorgeous title-page, where David 
and James stand upright, each in his robes and 


crown, receiving, each in one hand, the volume | 


of Psalms, which is being handed down from 
heaven. The evident idea is, that these two 





are par nobile fratrum, equal as kings, saints, 
poets. Posterity hardly sees it in that light, 
though the version has received some praise, 
On the last page I read, “ Oxford, Printed by 
William Turner, Printer to the famous Univers- 
ity. MDCXXXI.” 

We pass by a number of sacred poets, who 
wrote a very few pieces that may be or have 
been called hymns; chief among them are Cra- 
shaw, Sandys, Baxter, Quarles, and Herbert. 
That excellent hymn of the last, 


“Teach me, my God and king, 
In all things thee to see,” 


owes its present dress to John Wesley, who 
published it and many others, modernized and 
altered from Herbert, in “Hymns and Sacred 
Poems,” 1739. This piece is in many collec- 
tions, and should be in the Methodist Epis- 
copal. 

Hymn-making, as a business, commenced 
shortly before the advent of Dr. Watts. In 
1688 appeared a bulky 18mo—‘ Six Centuries 
of Select Hymns and Spiritual Songs, collected 
out of the Holy Bible; together with a Cate- 
chism, the Canticles, and a Catalogue of Virtu- 
ous Women. By William Barton, A. M., late 
minister of St. Martin’s, in Leicester.” The 
worthy Barton was what is now called a 
machine-poet, and a favorable specimen of that 
class. Very different is the claim of good John 
Mason, rector of Water Stratford, who died 
1694. There lies before me, most villainously 
printed, the third edition—1691—of his “Spirit- 
ual Songs, or Songs of Praise to Almighty God 
upon Several Occasions.” And they are songs 
of praise indeed, brimful of piety and poetry, 
warm, simple, earnest, quaint, thoroughly per- 
sonal, but no less lyrical, full of strange fancies 
and solid thoughts, instructive, edifying, de- 
lightful. Here are the first lines in the book: 

“ How shall I sing that majestie 

Which angels do admire? 

Let dust in dust and silence lie, 
Sing, sing, ye heav'nly quire. 

Thousands of thousands stand around 
Thy throne, O God most high; 

Ten thousand times ten thousand sound 
Thy praise, but who am I?” 


A very few hymns of this excellent poet re- 
main in modern books, and a number more 
ought to be introduced there. No. 611, Meth- 
odist Episcopal, is altered and abridged from 
one of his, containing seven verses. 

Here is an old book which contains some- 
thing interesting to Methodists: ‘Reformed 
Devotions in Meditations, Hymns, and Peti- 


tions for every Day in the Week and every 
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Holiday in the Year. By Theophilus Dorring- 
ton, Rector of Wittesham, in Kent. Seventh 
edition, 1708. On page 165, hymn 14, I read: 
“Dear Jesu, when, when shall it be 

That I no more shall break with thee? 

When will this war of passion cease, 

And let my soul enjoy thy peace? 

Here I repent, and sin again; 

Now I revive, and now am slain; 

Slain with the same unhappy dart 

Which, O, too often wounds my heart!” 


Comparing this with hymn 856, Methodist 
Episcopal, you find its first and second verses 
identical with these, except a few alterations. 
The third verse of 856 is by Charles Wesley. 

While I am on this point let me say that 
hymn 292—“ Of Him who did salvation bring” — 
likewise ascribed to C. Wesley, is taken from a 
long poem in Arndt’s True Christianity, trans- 
lated from the Latin by Anthony William 
Boehm, London, 1720. It is headed, “A Hymn 
of St. Bernard to the Holy Jesus;” has forty- 
one verses of four lines each, each line com- 
prising ten syllables. Here is the original of 
verse 3: 


15. “That sin might lose its shame, he blushed in 
blood, 
And closed his eyes that we might see his God; 
Let all the world fall lowly down, and know 
None but a God such mighty love could show.” 


It was probably modified to its present shape 
by John Wesley. Charles has hymns enough 
of his own, and does not need the work of 
others ascribed to him. 

Dr. Watts’s poems are no curiosity. Of his 
“Psalms and Hymns” hundreds of editions— 
literally—have been printed, and of his Horew 
Lyrice, dozens. Besides these, his sermons, 
miscellanies, etc., contain over forty hymns. 

Here is something of interest: ‘Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, in Three Books: I. On Various 
Subjects. II. Adapted to the Lord’s Sup- 
per. III. In Particular Measures. By Simon 
Browne.” 1720. This is the man who is men- 
tioned in the Books of Mental Philosophy as 
the victim of a most singular monomania. He 
thought the thinking power had been annihila- 
ted in him, and that he had no longer a soul. 
This idea he expressed pathetically in the dedi- 
cation of one of his books to Queen Anne. He 
was a highly-respectable dissenting minister, 
Save on every other subject, and, as Toplady 
said, “instead of having no soul, spoke, wrote, 
and acted as if he had two.” His hymns are 
solid, readable, and, in some instances, excellent. 
Hymn 401, Methodist Episcopal, is his, but is 
far from being one of his best. 








The Wesleyan publications began in 1738, and 
continued for half a century; but as they are 
minutely described in Mr. Creamer’s Methodist 
Hymnology—New York, 1848—a work which 
every Methodist who at all appreciates the un- 
rivaled treasures of Wesleyan poetry ought to 
possess, I go into no enumeration of them here. 
They comprise eleven volumes of over one hund- 
red pages each, over twenty original tracts of 
eight to one hundred pages, and about ten differ- 
ent selections from the others. The whole num- 
ber of published poems by Charles Wesley is 
over 4,200, five times as many as have been put 
forth by any one other English hymn-writer, 
unless we except one Thomas Row, an obscure 
scribbler of fifty years ago, who is said to have 
been guilty of a thousand “copies of verses.” 

The example of Watts and Wesley called 
forth a goodly array of sacred versifiers, a few 
of whom had considerable talent, others a little, 
and many none at all. Among the most im- 
portant and interesting of these was John Cen- 
nick, known as having been Wesley’s teacher 
at Kingswood, and afterward going over to 
Calvinism. He was a man of honest intentions 
and ardent piety, though perhaps weak and 
misguided. Mr. Wesley published in the Amer- 
ican Magazine for 1779 a letter from him, dated 
June 25, 1751, in which Cennick expresses these 
noble sentiments: “As long as people in many 
things think differently all must be allowed 
their Christian liberty; and, though souls may 
remove from you to us, or from us to you, 
without becoming better, or with simple and 
upright views to please our Savior alone, and 
to do his will, I can see no harm in it. : 
I really love the servants and witnesses of 
Jesus our dear Savior in all the world, and am 
sorry if I ever feel such a thought, as if I had 
rather souls should be blest under our ministry 
than through others.” Before me are two 
thick volumes containing five separate publica- 
tions from his pen: “Sacred Hymns for the 
children of God in the Days of their Pilgrim- 
age,” 1741; ditto, parts I and II, 1742; and 
“Sacred Hymns for the Use of Religious 
Societies,” parts I and II, 1743, and part IIf, 
1744. Their contents exhibit every variety of 
merit, from genuine poetry to mere doggerel; 
but Cennick, taken all in all, is by no means a 
contemptible writer. No one ever drank in 
more of Charles Wesley’s spirit, though Toplady 
more nearly reproduced his style. But Cen- 
nick was not a mere imitator, there was some 
original poetry in his soul. He had much of 
the simplicity and tenderness which make 
Burns so charming, with a Christian humility 
and faith that were all his own, His verses 
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are often touching, sometimes even elegant, and 


strength. Witness those two immortal lyrics, 
“Children of the heavenly King,” and “ Jesus, 
my all, to heaven is gone,” which in the origin- 
als contain, the one twelve, the other eight 
verses. Here is something that none of my 
readers have seen before, on Christ stilling the 
storm: 
“Tf thou be in this heart of mine, 
No tempest will I fear ; 
Nor hell, nor death, though both combine, 
Shall drive me to despair. 
In every storm I'll cry to thee, 
And thou shalt say, Be still; 
A present calm mine eyes shall see 
Obedient to thy will. 


O, let my anchor be thy love, 
On thee my rock made sure, 
Nor winds nor storms shall me remove, 
My faith shall firm endure. 
O, enter, Lord, my little ark, 
Then, though the ocean roar, 
Fearless for Zion I'll embark, 
And safely reach her shore.” 


Cennick’s hymns have never been reprinted, 
while Joseph Hart’s, which are much of the 
same sort, have passed through numerous edi- 
tions. He was a stiff Calvinist, and much of 
the book is taken up with unconditional elec- 
tion, unavoidable perseverance, and such like. 
For instance: 


“Brethren, would you know your stay? 
What it is supports you still? 
Why, though tempted every day, 
Yet you stand, and stand you will? 
Long before our birth, 
Nay, before Jehovah laid 
The foundations of the earth, 
We were chosen in our Head. 
God's election is the ground 
Of our hope to persevere,” etc. 


If we Arminians had no more Scriptural 
“ground” and “stay” than that it would be a 
pity. But Hart, in spite of his predestination, 
seems to have been a liberal catholic Christian, 
enough so certainly to write several very valua- 
ble hymns. “Come, ye sinners, poor and 
needy,” is any thing but Calvinistic; and that 
less known but noble poem on Gethsemane, 
beginning in the original, “Jesus, while he 
dwelt below,” and in some collections, “ Many 
woes had Christ endured,” is not marred by 
any suggestion of the creed that limits the uses 
of Christ’s agony to an arbitrarily chosen few. 

Dr. Summers has observed on Maria de Hen- 
ry’s hymn in the old Methodist Episcopal 
book—‘Thou soft-flowing Kedron, by thy sil- 





| ver stream ”—that Kedron is one of the sewers 
usually full of experimental meaning and Gospel | 
| dark and filthy current. Joseph Hart, perhaps 


of Jerusalem, and is, when it runs at all, a 


by accident, represents the matter correctly: 


“Gloomy garden, on thy beds, 
Washed by Kedron’s waters foul, 
Grow most rank and bitter weeds; 
Think on thee my sinful soul.” 


And elsewhere: 


“O, Kedron, gloomy brook, how foul 
Thy black, polluted waters roll/” 


If the poet was acquainted with the historic 
fact mentioned by Dr. Summers he made a fine 
use of it. 

These are but a few specimens of my friend’s 
originals. Here are the single volumes of Dod- 
dridge, Montgomery, Kelly, Beddome, Fawcett, 
Medley, and many lesser lights. Here are the 
three volumes, full calf, with a fancy frontis- 
piece, quite gorgeously engraved, to each—Lon- 
don, 1780—of excellent Anne Steele, called, by 
an English fashion and an American blunder, 
Mrs. Steele, for the good woman’s affections 
were disappointed on earth at an early age, and 
she transferred them all to heaven. Here is 
that precious treasure of homely and experi- 
mental piety, the Olney hymns, which, let over- 
delicate critics say what they will, has edified 
hundreds of thousands, and will, with its 
beloved and revered authors, be “had in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” Good John Newton— 
I love the man, Calvinist as he was, for if ever 
there was a simple, honest, humble, liberal, 
genuine, loving, and working Christian he was 
one—says in the Preface that the book was 
“intended as a monument to perpetuate the 
memory of an intimate and endeared friendship.” 
Seldom have two nobler samples, in diverse 
ways, of human character and divine grace 
been thus allied than Cowper and Newton. I 
lately found in the Evangelical Magazine for 
1824—-sixteen years after his death—a scarce 
piece of Newton’s, which is so characteristic, so 
full of quiet but deep humility and gratitude, 
and refers so touchingly to the wonderful mer- 
cies of Providence and grace displayed in his 
earlier life, that I must transcribe it: 


TO MRS. HANNAH MORE, 
BY THE REV. J. NEWTON. 
Written in her album at Cowslip Green, when asked to insert 
his name previous to seeing her, as was the custom. 
Why should you wish a name like mine 
Within your book to stand, 

With those who shone and those who shine 
As worthies of our land? 

What will the future age have gained 
When my poor name is seen, 
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From knowing I was entertained 
By you at Cowslip Green? 

Rather let me record a name 
That shall adorn your page, 

Which, like the sun, is still the same, 
And shines from age to age: 

Jesus, who found me when I strayed 
In Afrie’s dreary wild, 

Who for my soul a ransom paid, 
And made his foe a child. 

He taught my wild, blaspheming tongue 
To aim at prayer and praise, 

To make his grace my theme and song, 
And guided all my ways. 

A pattern now of Mercy’s power 
Where’er I stand is seen, 

Such as, I think, was ne’er before 
Beheld at Cowslip Green.” 


Before I stop I must notice a singular volume 
called, “Sion’s Songs, or Hymns, Composed for 
the Use of them that Love and Follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ in Sincerity. By John Ber- 
ridge, M. A., Vicar of Everton,” ete. London, 
1785. He was a great man among the Calvin- 
istic Methodists; a laborious and useful evan- 
gelist, with considerable talent, much wit, and 
a queer, blunt, rough, rather coarse mind. If 
my readers will not be shocked, here are two 
samples of his poetry: 

“Full breasts of milk that can not cloy 
He like a nurse will bring, 
And when he draws the promise nigh, 
O, how we suck and sing!” 
“Envy, source of pining woes, 
From a cursed parent rose; 
Satan first the child begat, 
Then imposed on Eve the brat.” 


His Preface is one of the curiosities of litera- 
ature: “Ill health some years past, having 
kept me from traveling or preaching, I took up 
the trade of hymn-making, a handicraft much 
followed of late, but a business I was not born 
or bred to.” Although he had received convic- 
tion through a hymn of Charles Wesley, he 
objects to his former collection that “the bells, 
indeed, had been chiefly cast in a celebrated 
foundery, and in ringing were tunable enough, 
none more so, but a clear Gospel tone was not 
found in them all. Human wisdom and strength, 
perfection and merit, give Sion’s bells a Levit- 
ical twang, and drown the mellow tone of the 
Gospel outright.” 

Yet Berridge was not a bigot, though this 
last looks like it. ‘My heart, I think, is open 
to embrace every one of every sect who truly 
loves and follows Jesus Christ. 
household of faith are my brethren, and some 


eare has been taken not to give any of them a | 
In matters which are not | 


needless offense. 





The whole | 


fundamental, let every one see with his own 
eyes and judge for himself, as God enables 
him.” So in a verse to whose spirit we can all 
say, Amen! 
“Some fast by Calvin hold, 
And some for Luther fight, 
And each is mighty bold, 
And seemeth mighty right; 
Well, though with Calvin I agree, 
Yet Christ is all in all to me.” 


He had a quaint, blunt way of saying things 
that is at least impressive: 


“Man at best is only man, 
Floating up and down through life; 
Who would think that Abram can 
In a fright deny his wife?” 


Or, without the help of the historic illustration, 
and taken personally: 
“Well, at length I plainly see 
Every man is venity. 
Sure the plague is in my heart, 
Else I could not act this part.” 


But of Berridge jam satis, I might give a 
hundred more examples of the quaint and 
curious things found under the comprehensive 
head of sacred Poesie, ancient and modern, 
from “the miserable, scandalous doggerel of 
Hopkins and Sternhold”—as John Wesley 
severely called it—with which we began, to 
such sublime and touching commemorations of 
departed worth as this from “The Poet’s Orch- 
ard,” a volume by a Welsh clergyman, pub- 
lished 1848: 

‘Here lies the body 
Of Nathan Shody, 
A mortal more true 
No one ever knew.” 

Or, passing from the bookcase of originals 
to the other, which is filled with collections 
and works upon, or more or less concerning, 
hymnology, I might introduce—doubtless to 
better company than it has usually kept—a 
peculiar style of poetry which is ventilated in 
a hymn-book issued by the late Elder Knapp, 
Baptist. The first is in the solemn, impressive, 
awakening line, a hortatory, or what is called 
comminatory hymn: 

“Good morning, careless sinner, 

For you I am alarmed; 

Why are you not afflicted, 
Or why not dead and damned?” 


The next is instructive, edifying, and consola- 
tory. It has a chorus to each verse: 
“Jesus spoke to me so sweet, 
Saying, Children, have you any meat? 
For every body is talking about 
This very same Jesus. 
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Although you see me going along so, 
I have my trials here below; 
Yet every body is talking about 
This very same Jesus.” 


But we must shut up the bookcases and 
leave the hymn-books to their solitude again. 
You see how vast the subject is, since it can 
thus move all emotions, and by turns instruct, 
affect, edify, and amuse. Indeed, I know one 
comprehensive study; it includes theology, 
didactic, moral, and polemic, homiletics, inward 
experience, biography, literature, history, hu- 
man nature, all things almost below and above, 
and that comprehensive study is—hymnology. 
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OCOLUMBA. 
(BORN A. D. 520, DIED 597.) 





BY DANIEL DE VINNE. 








HE Irish missionaries of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries ought to be better 
known. This eminent one, “the apostle of the 
western isles,” as he is frequently called, was 
born A. D. 520, in Garten, Donegall, Ireland. 
His real name was Collum, but from his dove- 
like appearance in infancy it was soon Latinized 
by the learned into Columba, the dove. Hav- 
ing embraced Christianity when very young, 
and being constantly at church, or the Cielle, | 
as the Irish Christians called their place of | 
worship, he was again surnamed, in his native | 
tongue, Collum na Cielle, or Columbkill, the | 
dove of the Church, or Cielle. This innocent | 
and beautiful soubriquet was soon incorporated | 
into his name, and among his own people it | 
followed him through life. 

In his day and after him there was the pride 
of ancestry; and he was descended from the | 
Nials, the fathers of Irish kings, and his mother, | 
Ethena, was of the house of Leinster. Previous | 
to his birth she dreamed what to herself and | 
others seemed to foreshadow the future history 
and fame of her son. She thought an angel | 
appeared to her, bringing in his hand a vail of | 
wonderful beauty, painted with divers and 
lovely colors, and having presented it to her, | 
suddenly took it away, and spreading it out, 
allowed it to float off through the air. On being | 
asked why he did so, the angel told her that it 
was by far too valuable to be left with her, 
and then she beheld it far away, and widely 
expanding itself over the distant plains, forests, 
and mountains. 

In early life he was sent to Finnian, oe 

! 


eminent Bishop of Clonard, in whose school or 
monastery he became noted for his knowledge, | 


especially his knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
His love of literature was not the mere love 
of letters, he loved them because they revealed 
to him the knowledge of his Savior. Before he 
went abroad on his mission he had traveled ex- 
tensively at home, over Leinster, Connaught, 
Meath, and many other places, preaching and 
exhorting all classes immediately to repent and 
believe in Christ. The Venerable Bede thus 
records concerning him: “ Before Columb came 
into North Britain he founded a noble monas- 
tery in Ireland in a place which, from the 
plenty of oaks, in the language of the Scots 
{Irish] was called Dairmach—that is, the ‘ Field 
of oaks.’” Archbishop Usher, who has studied 
the early history of Ireland more thoroughly 
than perhaps any other, says that Columba 
founded in Ireland nearly one hundred schools, 
or monasteries. Like his prototype, St. Pat- 
rick, wherever he collected a congregation he 
established a school; with the early Irish Chris- 
tians religion and learning were twin sisters. 
Passing over to the Irish colony in Albyn, or 
North Britain, the chieftains of which were 
mostly connected to his own princely family, 
he was for the first time brought in commu- 
nication with the Picts, who were then pagans. 
From this moment he resolved to devote the 
whole of his future life to their conversion. 
And for this purpose, about A. D. 563, Columba 
formed a missionary company of twelve persons, 
and embarked for Druid’s Island, afterward 
called Iona. Like most places of celebrity, 
this island has had many names; its present 
name is Gaelic, and is a mere contraction of 
Ii-shona, which in Irish is said to mean, liter- 
ally, “The Holy Island.” After the death of 
Columba, whose remains were buried on it, it 
became a favorite place of interment, and 


then took the name of J-Collum-Ceille, the | 


Island of Columba’s Sepulcher, contractea into 
the present Icolmkill. 

After landing he built his cabins, erected a 
small church, appointed some of his disciples 
to till the soil for their support, for there were 
no missionary societies in those days; and then 


| he commenced his monastery, or, as it really 


was afterward, his great theological seminary. 
Having thus located himself in Iona, with a 
few followers Columba set out on the great 
object of his mission, to preach the Gospel to 
the Picts and Highlanders on the north side 
of the Grampian Range, where the name ot 
the Redeemer had not yet been heard. At 
first he met with great opposition, but he 
was not to be overcome. At length, by the 
force of truth, aided by the sweetness of his 
spirit, his amiability and princely manners s0 
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convinced the king that he not only embraced 
Christianity, but immediately became very act- 
ive in spreading it among his people. 

After this achievement, taking a few mission- 
aries with him, he extended his labors and ex- 
plorations over the hills and through the glens 
of that wild and sparsely-settled country, bring- 
ing to its barbarous inhabitants the humaniz- 
ing influences of the Gospel. God greatly 
blessed them in their work, so that the black 
oaten bread and the wild meat of the High- 
landers were eaten with a relish, and even the 
Winters of those hyperborean regions became 
to them comparatively pleasant. The zeal of 
these missionaries seems to have been equal to 
the ambition of the Roman soldiers, whose 
eagles centuries before had been borne as far 
north as the Orcades, for soon after Columba 
and his companions set sail for the Western 
and Orkney Islands, on the latter of which they 
established schools and churches. 

On his return to Iona and Albyn, by his 
superior knowledge and address, he greatly as- 
sisted his relations, the Dalriadic princes, in the 
management of the temporal and political affairs 
of their colony. The Anglo-Saxon princes also, 
who were then securing a footing in North 
Britain, received his attention, and to whom he 
paid several visits. The labors of Columba at 
this period were very extensive. From Iona 
and the Western Isles on the north he traversed 
both sides of the Grampian Range among the 
Picts, then to the Scoto-Irish colony in Argyle- 
shire, occasionally to Ireland, and made several 
visits to Northumberland. 

But in all his travels he never forgot “the 
isle of his heart,” as he was wont to call Iona. 
This holy island was the seat and the center 
of all his operations; it was the radiating point 
from which went forth the teachings and the 
spirit that constituted the strength and the 
glory of his power. Here was his great mis- 
sionary and Theological school, in which at that 
period was taught and practiced perhaps the 
purest form of Christianity then known through- 
out Europe. From the rude walls and thatched 
roof of this institution went forth during the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries some of the 
best scholars and many of the most devoted 
and intelligent Gospel ministers of the dark 
ages. For several centuries Iona was called 
“The North-Western Star of Christendom.” 

During the last year of Columba his influence 
was extensive. He was loved and venerated 
not only by his own clergy and brethren, but 
by kings and chieftains in North Britain, as 
well as by those in his native country. In a 
word, for some time he was, and deservedly so, 





the national saint of Albyn, or Scotland, till 
that honor was strangely conferred upon St. 
Andrew, one vastly his inferior, both in ability 
and learning, and who had never done for Scot- 
land, the country which so honored him, even 
a tithe of that which Columba had done for it. 


HIS DEATH. 


On reaching Iona, after his last visit to Ire- 
land, he was very feeble. Having spent a few 
days in planning in regard to the enlargement 
of its buildings, and having written a poetic 
effusion concerning its origin and probable 
celebrity, he was taken ill. Finding himself 
drawing near the close of life, like Moses to 
Pisgah, he was taken to a little eminence, from 
which he could see the extent of the holy set- 
tlement. After musing a while about all that 
God had done for it and the missionaries who 
had gone from it, as his custom was upon 
almost every occasion, he earnestly invoked 
God’s blessing upon the institution. 

Reaching his Ceille, or little cottage, and 
having rested about an hour, he resumed his 
favorite and long-accustomed employment of 
transcribing the Holy Scriptures. But while 
writing out a part of the twenty-third Psalm 
he became faint, and said to Baithen, one of the 
twelve who had come with him from Ireland, 
“You must finish the rest;” after which, he lay 
down on his bed of stone. At midnight, as his 
practice was, he arose to attend public prayers 
in the Church, and being led to the altar he 
fell upon his knees and began to pray. But 
soon he was discovered to be leaning against 
the railings, and to be in a dying state. The 
brotherhood now, with their lighted torches 
gathering around him, began to lament and to 
crave his dying blessing. Recovering for a 
moment, he feebly opened his eyes, and, smil- 
ing upon all who were around him, he at- 
tempted to raise his hand to pronounce the 
blessing, but it immediately fell, He then 
sank down in death, and breathed his last, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. 


HIS CHARACTER, 


Columba was no ordinary man; he would 
have been a saint in any age or country. In 
person he was said by his early biographers to 
have been very comely, beautiful even to old 
age. He was always neat in his apparel, his 
manners were princely, so from nature rather 
than from training, and, as his name imports, 
his disposition was of the most amiable kind. 
And, although he slept upon a bed of stone, 
and was no doubt tinctured with the asceticism 
that was then sweeping over western Christen- 
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dom, yet there was nothing morose in him, he 
was not censorious to those who did not con- 
form to his rules of living. He is said to have 
been remarkably cheerful; that his eyes, always 
beaming with a peculiar mildness, were some- 
times excited almost to hilarity, and that his 
cheeks, notwithstanding his frequent fasts, were 
rather indicative of one who lived in the lap 
of luxury. 

Action was his element; like John Wesley, 
he was never unemployed. When not engaged 
in study, prayer, or abroad on duty, he was 
always employed in transcribing, so as to mul- 
tiply copies of the Holy Scriptures, to lend or 
to give away. When traveling he was ever on 
the look-out for opportunities to do good. If 
he met a child on the way he gave it his bless- 
ing, if an adult, he inquired in regard to his 
soul; when hesentered a house he invoked 
God’s blessing upon it; and sometimes on en- 
tering a barn, and seeing the precious grain 
spread out on the floor, he would ask all to 
stop, while he raised his hands to thank God, 
the bountiful giver of bread. 

Columba was a great peace-maker, and often 
settled matters of great political importance 
among princes. Among the rustics he acted as 
a parent, a counselor, and a judge; once a hus- 
band and wife came to him on account of some 
small variance, to whom he replied, “Now you 
must spend all this day with. me in fasting and 
prayer.” They did so, and returned reconciled 
and happy. Once he had cut a stick on a 
neighbor's premises, at which the proprietor 
was offended; “Send the man,” said Columba, 
“six bushels of barley.” Finchau was over- 
whelmed at the remuneration, and mortified at 
his impetuousness. 

He was a powerful preacher, speaking the 
Irish and the Latin with equal ease, and both 
with great fluency. His voice was said to have 
been tender, tremulous, musical, and sufficiently 
strong to have been heard at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile. His soul was in his preach- 
ing, and was constantly manifesting itself 
through his words, tones, and gestures. He 
was a man of great prayer. If he entered a 
boat, mounted a horse, administered medicine, 
parted with a friend, in these and in all other 
affairs of life, he acknowledged God and in- 
voked his blessing. In the turmoil of business, 
work, or traveling, among heathens, or with 
believers, he steadfastly adhered to his rule of 
prayer three times every day. 

Another characteristic of this eminent mis- 
sionary, was his great love and veneration for 
the Holy Scriptures; he read them, studied 
them, and improved every occasion to multiply 





copies of them; Odellus says that he tran- 
scribed with his own hand about three hund- 
red portions of them. He enjoined upon his 
disciples, “ Never to receive that as authority, 
unless it was supported by proof drawn from 
the Holy Scriptures, [prolatis Sacra Scrip- 
ture testimoniis.|!’ Hence Columba was no 
Romanist. 

He was, perhaps, the most successful mission- 
ary of the sixth century; he not only traveled 
and preached very extensively himself in other 
countries, but being the prototype of the Cul- 
dees, and the founder of the great Mission 
School in Jona, he sent out more and better 
educated ministers to foreign countries than 
any other, or all the institutions of his day. 
An early writer, playing upon the meaning of 
his name, observed that, ‘‘From the nest of 
Columba the sacred doves took their flight in 
every direction.” 

Finally, in the language of a late Protestant 
author—Dr. Lindsay Alexander’s Iona—* Co- 
lumba stands before us as one of the great 
missionaries of the Church. He kindled a fire 
in the northern regions that will never go out; 
and although there might have been opinions 
and usages embraced by him which we can not 
accept, yet we can not look back without ad- 
miration of the man, whose doctrine was so 
pure, whose conduct was so exemplary, and 
whose spirit and demeanor were so truly apos- 
tolic; especially at a time when the mystery of 
iniquity was advancing then so rapidly to ma- 
turity.” In reading biography, without know- 
ing or intending it, one often finds himself run- 
ning parallels between the life he is reading 
and that of some other one. The author, while 
drafting this sketch of Columba, has been con- 
tinually reminded of the spirit, deportment, 
and heavenly-mindedness of Jean Guillaume de 
la Flechere, vicar of Madely, England. 


—_—_<——_—————— 


TRUE RELIGION. 





TRUE religion is twofold. We say true re- 
ligion ; for false religion, like false reasoning 
and false philosophy, is one-sided and partial. 
The twofold nature of religion pertains to heart 
and life. The heart it makes holy; the life, 
blameless. It is faith and works. Not faith 
alone, which is Antinomianism, nor works alone, 
which is pharisaism; but a happy combina- 
tion of both. This faith is the fire that kindles 
his soul into a blaze; his works are the light 
of that heavenly fire. By faith we are justified; 
works prove the genuineness of our faith, for 
“faith without works is dead.” 
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WOMAN THE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. 





BY MABY E. NBALY. 





O, MANY a dark and lonely hour, bedimmed with tears 
of sorrow, 

Her sympathizing words have cheered to brighten up 
the morrow; 

In hours of utter loneliness, when manly hearts are 
aching, 

She comes, a blessed spirit-guide, to keep those hearts 
from breaking. 

With noble, patriotic words in days of darkness 
spoken, 

She lifts his drooping spirit up by love’s own holy 
token. 


O, what is it man would not dare with woman’s words 
of cheering? 

What bloody battles would not share without a thought 
of fearing, 

So long as her dear letters come encouraging and 
blessing, 

And nobly bidding him go on his country’s wrongs 
redressing, 

And telling him of nightly prayers sent up to God 
above him, 

That his dear life might yet be spared to bless the hearts 
that love him? 


O, soldier on the battle-plain, a holy shield is round 
you, 

So long as one true woman’s heart in love’s dear band 
hath bound you! 

Pure prayers to God, soft sighs, and tears, and heroism 
undying, 

As, while the heart-sobs choke her breast, to smile she 
still is trying— 

As when the dearest arms on earth fold lovingly 
around her, 

She tears away the blessed rest and breaks the cord 
that bound her. 


O, bright old flag! O, father-land! your women fight 
your battles 

As truly as the men who walk where the dark death- 
boom rattles. 

The mother sends her first-born son, her hope, and 
pride, and glory, 

To save her country. 
Spartan story. 

She binds the bright sword to his side the while her 
soul is quaking, 

And cheers her darling on his way the while her heart 
is breaking. 


'T is the same, the same old 


O, weary, weary is his lot who lacks our loving letters, 

Our words of cheer and sympathy to smooth his self- 
wrought fetters! 

What wonder that his manhood fails, his self-respect is 





vanished, 
Who feels himself from all sweet ties and loving home- 
thoughts banished! | 
What wonder that he sinketh down in utter degrada. | 
tion, | 
A thing for all good men’s contempt—a drone upon 
the nation! | 
Vor. XXIV.—20 


O, mothers, sisters, wives! send out your words of ten 
der loving, 

Your sympathy with all their toils and sacrifices prov- 
ing; 

Give them to feel your interest in every high endeavor, 

And that as soldiers they are loved more deep, more 
true than ever; 

That a higher, purer, holier love in every heart is 
burning 

To welcome back your soldiers brave, and hallow their 


returning. 
ed 


LIFE’S UNCERTAINTY. 





BY BLLEN C. HOWARTH. 





HE builds too low who builds beneath the sky, 
Well hath the poet said ; 

To-day a man is crowned with honors high, 
To-morrow he is dead. 


For love fond bosoms crave, 
The bard aspires to win a deathless name, 
Yet loveless goes the lover to his grave, 
The bard without his fame. 
A cherub fond and warm 
A mother held, nor thought of death's alarms; 
One moment, and a crushed and lifeless form 
Was folded in her arms. 
He builds too low who builds beneath the sky, 
Well hath the poet said ; 
That mother thought her darling could not die— 
One moment she was dead. 
We with the rising sun 
Start forward in the race with eager leap, 
Yet ere the day is done 
We by the wayside lay us down to sleep. 
He builds too low who builds beneath the sky, 
Well hath the poet said ; 
To-day a man is crowned with honors high, 
To-morrow he is dead. 


—<—$—<—<—>—_—_ 


WHEN SHALL PEACE RETURN? 





BY REV. E. BR. LATTA. 





WHEN, as the iris’ purple glow 
Illumes the tempest’s rifted shroud, 
Shall peace with grateful promise-bow 
Bespan the lessening battle-cloud? 
O, haste thou mercy-angel, bring 
An olive-bough from Paradise, 
And with thy snowy spirit-wing 
Remove the drops from sorrow’s eyes 
But there are tears that still will flow, 
Though oft and gently wiped away, 
For those who dared the traitor’s blow 
And perished in the battle fray. 
O, Thou who seest with pitying eye 
The anguish of the troubled breast, 
A Gilead balm of love apply, 
And give the weary mourners rest. 
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INDIVIDUALITY AND NATIONALITY. 





BY JOHN EGGERS. 





T has often been asserted that there are not 
two leaves which are exactly alike; so it is 

with man, Each human being represents a 
distinct individuality, and there are as many 
different individualities as there are inhabitants 
of our globe. Nations are composed of indi- 
viduals, and there may be certain qualities 
which individuals of the same nation possess 
in common; but the differences between men 
as individuals are far greater than those be- 
tween nations. Even among the most enlight- 
ened nations large numbers are found that either 
can not understand or do not wish to under- 
stand that individuality should be a primary 
consideration and nationality a secondary one. 

We shall attempt to point out the distinction 
between men according to their individuality, 
and, on the other hand, what it is that consti- 
tutes national differences. If we reflect upon 
individuality and nationality in their relation 
to each other we shall find that the chief char- 
acteristics of mankind relate to individuals and 
not to nations, that individuality lies at the 
basis, and that nationality is but the super- 
structure. ° 

Every man has certain characteristics as an 
individual which serve to distinguish him from 
the millions of his fellow-beings; and these 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies are made mani- 
fest by his inclinations, opinions, features, voice, 
gait, and motions. Individuality originates 
from dispositions which are innate, from pecul- 
iar mental and physical structure, and is devel- 
oped by surrounding circumstances. There are 
no human inclinations which belong exclusively 
to any particular nationality. Music, as cultiva- 
ted among the civilized nations of Europe and 
their descendants, is common property, and all 
we can say is, that there are more individuals 
among Italians and Germans who cultivate 
music than among Englishmen and Americans. 
But music is by no means a characteristic 
feature of German or Italian nationality. Were 
Shakspeare and Goethe great writers because 
the former was an Englishman and the latter a 
German? Not by any means; they were emi- 
nent writers because they were great men. 
Shakspeare might as well have been born in 
France and Goethe in Italy. 

The same code of morals is recognized by all 
civilized nations; it would be an absurdity to 
speak of French, English, American, or German 
honesty; there is but one kind of honesty, and 


that belongs to mankind. 





In our age of railroads, steamboats, and tele- 
graphs manners become more and more assimi- 
lated. The relations between the nations of 
Western Europe and their descendants have, 
for the last centuries, been so extended that 
national traits as to manners are becoming 
more and more obliterated. Customs and man- 
ners in refined society are the same in London 
and Paris, St. Petersburg and Madrid, Naples 
and Berlin, Stockholm and Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels and New Orleans, Vienna and New York. 

Nationality expresses itself the strongest in 
language and features. If civilized nations had 
a common language the chief characteristic of 
nationality would cease, and the countenance 
would then be the principal distinction. Take 
away national distinctions as expressed in lan- 
guage and features, and it would be exceedingly 
difficult to tell the native country of an indi- 
vidual belonging to any of the modern Euro- 
pean nations. The human voice is the same 
with all the nations; the same can be said of 
the gait. Passions and vices are the same all 
over the entire globe; manners and opinions 
may more easily form a national character, and 
singularities may, to some extent, be peculiar 
to many nations. A nation is a number of 
people united either by the same origin or by 
the strong hand of a conqueror, possessing 
common historical recollections, the same laws, 
and very often the same religion, and friend- 
ship, affinity and social] intercourse will bind 
them together as a whole. The origin of 3 
nation alone does not sufficiently establish a 
national character. A man may emigrate to a 
foreign country, and by so doing he may adopt 
to some extent another language; he may live 
under laws at variance with those of his native 
land, and, in course of time, become familiar 
with the historical, geographical, financial, and 
other relations of his adopted country; he may 
even form ties of friendship, but his individu- 
ality, being far deeper rooted than his nation- 
ality, will not change. Will a man change his 
inclinations, voice, and gait because he changes 
his domicile? Will a certain dress change a 
man’s character? The handwriting of a person 
may betray his nationality, but if his hand- 
writing be legible at all a peculiarity of this 
kind is of little importance. 

Occupation generally impresses a stamp on 
individuals by which a man of observation can 
easily detect to what class of society they 
belong. Views and manners which we adopt 
in consequence of a certain occupation create 
differences between men which are, in most 
cases, more marked than national distinctions, 
setting aside language and features. But what 
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is language otherwise than a mere form of ex- 
pressing the thought? When we come in con- 
tact with individuals whose nationality differs 
from our own, if the difference of language pre- 
sents no obstacle, we find the same mode of 
thinking, the same human passions, inclinations, 
and views which we find among men in general. 
Political institutions and historical recollections 
may give a certain bias to the minds of the 
people, but they are not sufficient to make the 
distinctions between nations very marked. In 
relation to certain occupations the views of the 
corresponding classes are the same among differ- 
ent nations; certain classes among all civilized 
nations have peculiar manners, and even a dis- 
tinct mode of speaking in common. National 
differences with regard to various customs and 
habits are the strongest developed among the 
so-called laboring classes; namely, mechanics, 
farmers, working-men, and seamen. 

Upon comparing nations with each other it 
is more difficult to find distinctions than simi- 
larities. Those who pretend to find national 
distinctions aside from the mother tongue and 
features usually express themselves in vague 
and general remarks. Exaggerations in this 
respect are very frequent. Peculiarities which 
are tolerably prevalent among a people are by 
no means applicable to each individual member. 
Several German philosophers have written in 
an obscure and mystic manner on transcendental 
and metaphysical ideas; does it follow from 
that that every German is of a philosophical 
turn of mind? Love of money is prevalent 
among Americans, but it would be absurd to 
assert that every American is fond of making 
money. Levity may be a characteristic feature 
in the national character of the French people, 
but there are a great many Frenchmen who 
are exceedingly grave. 

Hence the false conclusions which many peo- 
ple, and even those who consider themselves 
enlightened, arrive at in their judgment about 
foreign nations. Many people generalize too 
much, and do not discriminate sufficiently. 
Brothers and sisters sometimes differ exceed- 
ingly from each other in their inclinations, 
views, and manners, and if no rules can be laid 
down with regard to those who are members 
of the same family, who had the same father | 
and mother, how can general rules be laid 
down in regard to whole nations? People are 
very apt to draw conclusions from single observ- 
ations, but a close investigation often shows 
that peculiarities often only relate to certain 
classes of society or to certain circumstances. | 


| 








Works of travelers who have attempted to | 
describe foreign countries are full of errors. A | 


traveler in France, whose hat was blown off at 
Avignon, related in his traveling sketches that 
heavy winds were prevalent in that region. 
The want of a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage of other nations has been the cause of a 
great deal of nonsense. Europeans who, after 
a short sojourn in America, happened to get on 
an accommodation train, have reported in news- 
papers as well as in books that it was custom- 
ary in America that the railway trains should 
stop whenever it was desired. 

We ought to love the country of our birth, 
but national pride, if we take the term in its 
strict sense, is ridiculous. It is no merit of 
ours to be born in a certain locality. Accord- 
ing to some writers the idea of nationality is a 
child of the eighteenth century, but even at 
that time this idea appeared preposterous to a 
great many. Napoleon only recognized two 
nations, the Oriental and the Occidental, for the 
reason that there exists a marked difference be- 
tween Eastern and Western customs and habits, 
which difference has its chief origin in diversity 
of religion and climate. Barbarous tribes, like 
nomadic Mongols and Tartars, African negroes, 
American Indians, etc., can hardly be called 
nations. 

We are very far from being apostles of cos- 
mopolitanism. The idea of cosmopolitanism is 
a sickly one, because it is void of common- 
sense, and it is one of those vague ideas which 
can not well be defined. We can’t love the 
whole world: we can only be born in one place, 
and can only have an attachment to one coun- 
try, or to two at the most. And we further 
assert that we can not love nations, we can 
only love individuals. If a man says, as it is 
often the case, that he loved a certain nation, 
his loving feelings ought to include all the con- 
victs in the penitentiary. The idea of hating 
a whole nation is just as preposterous. It is 
high time in our present era that the vague 
and confused ideas in relation to nationality 
should be dispelled. 


—p——__———. 


PROPER ESTIMATE OF THINGS. 

To prize every thing according to its real 
use ought to be the aim of a rational being. 
There are few things which can much conduce 
to happiness, and, therefore, few things to be 
ardently desired. He that looks upon the 
business and. bustle of the world with the 
philosophy with which Socrates surveyed the 
fair at Athens will turn away at last with his 
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| exclamation— How many things are here 
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which I do not want 
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THE PILGRIM’S RELEASE. 





BY WESLEY STRETCH. 





THE rude Winter blasts were sweeping 
Toward the Arctics, bleak and bare, 
Where the snow-mist sparkles gem-like, 

And floats on the morning air; 


The clouds, so leaden and chilly, 
Had vanished long days before, 
And the icy brooks relenting, 
Went kissing the grass-fringed shore; 


The trees that bowed ‘neath the tempest, 
O'ersweeping forest and plain, 

Felt the Spring’s warm breath, and hastened 
To deck with em’rald again ; 


The birds which caroled so sweetly 
‘Mid groves of orange and lime, 

Came home to warble their joy-songs 
O’er the blooming, glad Spring-time; 


The anemone and May-flower 
Grew up in their haunts of old, 

And the miskodeed* looked upward 
For its crown of the sun’s bright gold. 


Like the bliss of a doting mother 
O'er her long-lost darling boy, 

Seemed that of the clouds which glistened 
The earth with their tears of joy. 


Yet not the streamlet’s bright flowing, 
Nor clouds with their amber hue, 
Nor trees with their em’rald vesture, 

Nor the grass all gemmed with dew, 


Nor the song-birds’ lithesome music, 
Nor flowers of fairest glow, 

Could entice that saint to linger 
With the friends he loved below; 


For the Savior had assured him 
Ofttimes in his holy Word, 

Of a home and throne of glory 
With all who his name adored. 


And thus, while grief-tears were falling, 
There burst on his raptured sight 
That home where joy is eternal, 
And that glory-throne so bright. 


And the jasper walls lay glitt’ring, 
And the land sublimely fair, 

While the Eden zephyrs floated, 
And toyed with the old man’s hair. 


And down through the gateways sweeping 
On wings of heavenly white, 

Came angelic bands to welcome 
The saint to his home of light. 


O, eager he longed that escort 
To join on the “shining shore,” 








Whose harp-notes so swelled with triumph, 
He heard not Jordan’s wild roar. 


Then through that Jordan so dreary 
He joyfully took his way ; 

But the seraphs came and bore him 
Safe o’er to the realms of day. 


Then with that guardian convoy, 
With his new-fledged wings unfurled, 
While trumpet and harp were sounding, 
He rose to the heavenly world. 


And in that beautiful city, 
Not fashioned by mortal hands, 
Arrayed in garments celestial, 
That sainted old pilgrim stands. 


And often, perhaps, he thinketh 
Of the dear ones loved before, 
And joyfully waits to greet them 
Where they bid farewell no more. 


And if they be true and faithful 
To Christ—the first and the last— 
They shall meet that saint up yonder 
When the life-cares all are past. 


re 


OUR BABY LOVE. 





BY ANNIE M. BEACH. 





Two brown eyes of baby wonder, 
Soft and silken lashes under, 

Just the color of the tresses 

That around his forehead presses, 
And a mouth whose pleasant smiling 
All our sorrow is beguiling. 


In his little crib-bed lying, 

All our motions closely eyeing, 
Hoping we may come and take him, 
To caress, and kiss, and shake him, 
See his pretty brown eyes glisten, 
To his nameless language listen. 


Still amid this new sweet gladness 
Of our hearts, there comes a sadness 
In the thought that many a sorrow 
Dawneth for him with the morrow, 
And we name him in our praying 
Ever now hereafter, saying, 


Father, to thy bosom fold him, 

From the wrong and darkness shield him; 
Through the sinless childhood years, 

Keep his dear brown eyes from tears; 
And when grow the shadows longer, 

And the young will prouder, stronger, 


O, to duty’s deeper lesson 
Tune his spirit ear to listen; 
Give him earnest, strong endeavor, 








* The Indian name for the claytonia, or Spring-beauty. It Yielding to the darkness never; 
is said that this flower was left behind when mighty Peboan, | Turn his heart from earth to heaven— 
the Winter, was melted by the breath of Spring. | To thy name the praise be given. 
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THE SUPREME IMPORTANCE OF MoraL PuriTy.— 
“This then is the message which we have heard of him, 
and declare unto you, that God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all. If we say that we have fellowship with 
him, and walk in darkness, we lie,” etc. 1 John i, 5-7. 

The context suggests: 

1. That Christianity is based upon the palpable facts 
in the history of an extraordinary person. The person 
is here said to be “from the beginning ”"—‘ which was 
with the Fathker;” is called “the Word of life,” “ Eter- 
nal life.’ And these facts, connected with this person- 
age, John says, “ We have seen with our eyes,” etc. 

2. That these palpable facts were observed by compe- 
tent witnesses, who have transmitted them to us for moral 
ends. The apostles were intellectually and morally 
competent. The facts were to promote “ fellowship” 
with God, “joy,” moral purity. This last comprehends 
all, and this is the subject before us—the supreme im- 
portance of moral purity. 

I. MORAL PURITY IS THE ESSENCE OF THE DIVINE 
CHARACTER. “God is light.” Light is mysterious in 
its essence; science has speculated whether it belongs 
to matter or mind. ‘ Who, by searching, can find out 
God?” Light is revealing in its power; through it we 
see all things. The universe can only be rightly seen 
through God. Light is felicitating; the animal crea- 
tion feels it. He is the one “blessed” God. Light is 
pure, and in this sense God is called light. 

There are three things which distinguish God’s holi- 
ness from that of any creature: 

1. It is absolutely perfect. Not only has He never 
thought an erroneous thought, felt a wrong emotion, 
performed a wrong act, but he never can. He is in- 
finitely above it. There is no power in the universe 
that can tempt him. In him there is no darkness at 
all. His holiness is the glory of his being, the splen- 
dor of his perfections, the stability and majesty of his 
throne. He charges the angels with folly, etc. “He is 
glorious in holiness.” 

2. It is eternally independent. The holiness of all 
creatures is derived from without, and depends greatly 
upon the influences and aids of other beings. But 
God's holiness is uncreated. He was as holy when he 
dwelt in the solitude of eternity—when there was no 
being in immensity but himself, as he is now. He 
dwells “in the high and holy place.” The holiness of 
creatures is susceptible of change. 

3. It is universally felt. Where is it not felt? It is 
felt in heaven. “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,” is one of the anthems that resound through 
the upper world. It is felt in hell. All guilty con- 
sciences feel its burning flash. It is the consuming fire. 
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It is felt on earth. The compunctions of conscience, 
the impressions of Calvary, the strivings of the Spirit, 
the judgments of Providence, make us sensible of it. 

II. THAT MORAL PURITY IS THE CONDITION OF FEL- 
LOWSHIP WITH Gop. “If we say that we have fellow- 
ship with him,” ete. Three things are implied here: 

1. That fellowship with God is a possible thing. John 
assumes this as something that need scarcely be argued. 
Fellowship with man is intercourse, and fellowship with 
God is the same. It is the intercourse of mind—a 
reciprocal giving and receiving. God giving benevo- 
lently, and man receiving gratefully and reverently. 
Two thoughts show its possibility. (1.) That the fel- 
lowship of a moral being with its Creator is antece- 
dently probable. God is the Father of all intelligent 
spirits; and is it not probable that the father and the 
child should have intercourse with each other? (2.) 
Man is in possession of means suited to this end. If 
it be said that God is invisible—that we can not com- 
mune with him; we may reply by saying, that man is 
invisible, and we do commune with him. The spirit 
with which we commune in man we see not. How do 
we commune with man? Through his works. A ma- 
chine will put us into a kind of fellowship with the 
machinist, a picture with the painter, a building with 
the architect. Through his words. Words are chan- 
nels through which the thoughts and feelings of men 
are interchanged, and souls flow and reflow into each 
other. Through memorials. We have something in 
our possession which belonged to another; given per- 
haps to us as a keepsake. That thing, however trifling, 
will bring our spirits into fellowship with the Giver. 
We have all these things to aid us in communion with 
God. We have his works. Nature is a building—a 
machine, a painting; and how suited is it to bring us 
into communion with the architect, machinist, and art- 
ist! We have his Word. It is of course written, not 
oral; but not the less helpful to communion on this 
account. Do we not commune with friends through 
letters? God's letter has the advantage of every other 
in this respect, inasmuch as it is the expression of an 
unchangeable mind. A letter written by a friend 
twelve months ago may not be the expression of his 
mind to-day—man changes. But the Bible is the same. 
We have his memorials. The Lord's Supper. And in 
connection with all these, we have his Spirit. There is 
no reason to believe that minds can act directly on 
each other; but there is reason to believe from philos 
ophy, consciousness, and the Bible, that the Divine 
Mind does act directly on the human. It is implied— 

2. That fellowship with God is a desirable thing. 
John assumes this. Nothing is more desirable for a 
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It is the necessary condition of all 
is im- 


man than this. 
true growth, dignity, and blessedness. It 
plied— 

3. That this fellowship will ever be characterized by a 
holy life. “If we say that we have fellowship,” etc. 
Purity is the condition of fellowship. Before a man 
can commune with God he must realize his presence, 
have confidence in him, and be in thorough sympathy 
with him—a sympathy of disposition, view, and aim. 
Let no man, then, say that he has fellowship with God, 
while he lives in sin. The poetic deist may say he has 
fellowship with God through the grand in nature; but 
if he walk in darkness—if he sin, he lies. 

III. THAT MORAL PURITY IS THE END OF CHRIST'S 
MEDIATION. “The blood of Jesus Christ,” etc. By 
“blood” is not meant literal blood. Sometimes it is 
spoken of as if the word really meant this. It means 
sacrificed life. Blood was regarded as the principle of 
life; and Christ gave his life for sinners. So that we 
are said to be redeemed by his blood, saved by his 
blood, cleansed by his blood. The doctrine is, that 
Christ sacrificed his life to make us pure. 

His sacrificed life presented an all-sufficient atone- 
ment for sin; the most abhorrent views of evil and 
attractive views of holiness; and the most potent mo- 
tives to avoid the one and to pursue the other. Thus 
it cleanses from all sin. The law of Moses provided 
no atonement for certain sins, such as adultery, idola- 
try, murder, etc. But the work of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin. 

Behold, then, the supreme importance of moral pu- 
rity. It is the essence of the Divine character; it is 
the condition of divine fellowship; it is the end of 
mediation. 


A Varn BABBLER REBUKED.—“ The tongue is a lit- 
tle member, and boasteth great things.” James iii, 5. 

Mr. Carter, an eminent minister, being invited to 
dine, together with several other ministers, at the house 
of a respectable magistrate at Ipswich, a very vain 
person who sat at table boasted that he would dispute 
with any gentleman present, on any question that 
should be proposed, either in divinity or philosophy. 
A profound silence ensued, till Mr. Carter addressed 
him in these words: “I will go no further than my 
trencher to puzzle you. Here is asole; now tell me the 
reason why this fish, which hath always lived in salt 
water, should come out fresh?” As the bold challenger 
did not so much as attempt any answer, the scorn and 
laughter of the company were presently turned on him. 


DrawinG Nicx To Gop.—" Draw nigh to God, and 
he will draw nigh to you.” James iv, 8. 

“T would not,” says Mrs. Berry in her Diary, “be 
hired out of my closet for a thousand worlds. I never 
enjoy such hours of pleasure, and such free and entire 
communion with God as I have here; and I wonder 
that any can live prayerless, and deprive themselves 
of the greatest privilege allowed to them.” 


Be CLoTHED WITH Humi.Lity.—Be clothed with 
humility; for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace 
to the humble.” 1 Peter v, 5. 

Augustine being asked, Which is the first step to 
heaven? replied, “Humility.” And which is the sec- 
ond step? said the inquirer; to which the man of God 





answered, “ Humility.” And which is the third step 
to heaven? He again replied, “ Humility.” It is one 
of those modest and retired graces which best suits a 
state of dependence and obligation. 


EPHESUS; OR, THE CANDLESTICK REMOVED OUT oF 
Its Puace.—"I will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou re 
pent.” Rev. ii, 5. 

A late missionary traveler, in speaking of Ephesus, 
says, “ The candlestick is out of its place. How doth 
the city sit solitary that was full of people! The site 
of this once famous city is now covered with grass or 
grain. The church of St. John stands deserted and in 
ruins, having been occupied as a mosque, after the 
country fell into the hands of the Mobammedans. In 
this church are some immensely large pillars of granite, 
said to have been taken from the temple of Diana; 
having served successively as a pagan, a Christian, and 
& Mohammedan place of worship. No human being 
now lives in Ephesus; a few miserable Turkish huts 
are alone seen in this desolate spot. The streets are 
obscured and overgrown; and a noisy flight of crows 
seemed to insult its silence. The call of the partridge 
is heard in the area of the theater and the stadium. 
The pomp of its heathen worship is no longer remem- 
bered; and Christianity, which was planted and nursed 
by the apostles, no longer lingers in this once favored 
church.” 


VENTURING UPON CHRIST.—" This spake he, signify- 
ing by what death he should glorify God.” John rzi, 19. 

The Rev. Dr. Simpson was for many years tutor in 
the college at Hoxton, and while he stood very low in 
his own esteem, he ranked high in that of others. 
After a long life spent in the service of Christ, he ap- 
proached his end with holy joy. He spoke with dis- 
approbation of a phrase often used by some good peo- 
ple, “ venturing on Christ.” ‘“ When I consider,” said 
he, “the infinite dignity and all-sufficiency of Christ, I 
am ashamed to talk of venturing on him. O, had I 
ten thousand souls, I would, at this moment, cast them 
all into his hands with the utmost confidence!” A few 
hours before his dissolution, he addressed himself to 
the last enemy in a strain like that of the apostle, 
when he exclaimed, “O Death! where is thy sting?” 
Displaying his characteristic fervor, as though he saw 
the tyrant approaching, he said, “ What art thou? I am 
not afraid of thee. Thou art a vanquished enemy 
through the blood of the cross.” 


Joy 1n JEsus CHRIst.—" Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of Christ's sufferings; that when his glory 
shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy.” 
1 Peter iv, 13. 

This joy is better felt than told. Peter calls it “joy 
unspeakable.” Often there is grief in the human heart 
that lies too deep for words; but here is joy that can 
not be expressed. To explain what is unspeakable is 
impossible. Like water filling the depth of its rocky 
bed, or the capacious arch of its ice cavern, and gush- 
ing forth with fullness, freshness, and brilliance that 
defy description, joy in Jesus Christ abounds within us, 
and reveals itself, in cheerful looks and happy excite- 
ment, with sweetness, plenitude, and glory, which lan- 
guage can not describe. 
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Maine, on the farm of a Mr. Priest, a mineral spring 
of chalybeate water. I do not know that its virtues 
are much tested by people of the present age, but that 
it was in other times a place of importance and of 
great resort there is evidence. Beginning at the 
spring and running due east is “‘an highway cast up.” 
A road straight as an arrow, from three to four feet 
high, and about twenty feet wide, is traceable for 
between one and two miles. It reaches across a farm, 
is lost in a morass, appears again just beyond the 
swamp, ascends a ridge of land into the woods, goes 
down on the east side of the wood into a field, and is 
finally lost in wet lands, where the frost and other 
causes have destroyed it. The earth with which this 
remarkable road is formed could not have been 
taken from the neighborhood, as it is full of yellow 
mud, of which the soil in the vicinity is quite desti- 
tute. Sixty years ago this road was covered by a 
large old growth of trees, which proves the work to 
have been a very ancient one. Whose were the hands 
that fashioned it? Not the red man’s certainly; they 
never were so industrious. We live amid mysterious 
relics of the past, ignorant of how to understand them. 
The course of this old road lies directly to Penobscot 
Bay. Perhaps in remote ages people came in strange 
ships to the coast of Maine and traveled the highway 
to the health-giving waters. What sort of hotels did 
they have at the spring? It is too cold a region to be 
comfortable in mere tents. Above all, what sort of 
people were they that drank at the spring? Ah, there 
was no power in the draught to confer immortality, or 
even to enable those who drank to leave behind them 
the story of their life. This road, almost unknown, 
invites the notice of geologists and antiquarians. Will 
some one well qualified to do so take an early oppor- 
tunity to explore and survey this interesting work ? 
AvueusTa Moore. 


A Frencu EstTIMATE OF THE FRENCH.—Diderot, in 
his “ Sourds et Muets,” makes this curious critique on 
the French language: “ The communication of thought 
being the chief object of language, ours is of all lan- 
guages the most polished, exact, and estimable, the one 
which has, in a word, retained the fewest careless 
stammerings of the primeval ages; or, I would say, 
we have by our freedom from transposition gained 
neatness, clearness, and precision, while we have lost 
in warmth, energy, and eloquence. I will add that the 
didactic and measured march of our tongue renders it 
the best for the sciences, and that because of their 
flexibility and transpositions the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and English are more suitable for literature. Logic 
and common-sense would choose the French, while 
imagination and passion would prefer the dialects of 
the ancients or those of our neighbors. French should 
be used in society and in schools of philosophy, while 
the pulpit and the stage would prefer Greek, Latin, 
and English. Truth, if she ever returns to earth, will 








Hoirs anf Qurrics. 


An Ancient Roap.—There is in East Northport, | talk in French, while falsehood and fable will use 


Greek, Latin, or English. The French is adapted to 
instruct, enlighten, and convince, the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and English to persuade, move, and deceive. 
Speak Greek, Latin, Italian to the populace, but to the 
sage speak French.” i. Bh. 


“ WHIP-POOR-WILL PorTry.”—Having noticed in 
the Repository a short poetic effusion called up from 
“oblivion” on the whip-poor-will, “oblivious dreams” 
were awakened as to its authorship. J. D. M. will 
find, coupled with the authorship of this poem, the 
name of John M. Harney, born in Delaware, 1789, a 
brother to General Harney, of the American army. He 
received a naval appointment, and spent several years 
in Buenos Ayres. On his return to the United States 
he conducted a political newspaper a few Moths at 
Savannah, Georgia. He then removed to Bardstown, 
Kentucky, where he died January 15, 1825. There 
are six stanzas of the poem in question, the last three 
of which are appended, making the poem complete 
with that part which appeared in last Repository : 

‘The school-boy, tripping home in haste, 

Impatient of the night’s repast, 

Would stop to hear my whistle shrill, 

And answer me with mimic skill, 
Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will. 

The rich man’s scorn, the poor man’s care, 

Folly in silk and Wisdom bare, 

Virtue on foot and Vice astride, 

No more should vex me while I cried, 
Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will. 

How blest! nor loneliness, nor state, 

Nor fame, nor wealth, nor love, nor hate, 

Nor av’rice, nor ambition vain, 

Should e’er disturb my tranquil strain— 
Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will.” 

W. M. T. 


MoraL PropteMs.—When the Bible says, “ What 
could have been done more to my vineyard that I have 
not done in it?” and “ How often would I have gath- 
ered thy children . . . and ye would not,” it is 
generally understood to teach that God on his part has 
done all that by any possibility he could have done to 
effect the salvation of every soul. And so it is be- 
lieved and taught in most Churches. To the question, 
“Why does not God save all men?” the pulpit replies, 
“He has given the atonement, the Bible, the Spirit, 
and the rewards or retributions of eternity, and in 
these he has placed before the free will of man the 
highest possible motives to salvation. If, in the face 
of these motives, man perishes, he perishes by his own 
doing, and in spite of all God could do to save him.” 
But is this true? If so, then admitting the efficiency 
of our prayers and influence on each other, these things 
also are true; namely, 1. That the eternal salvation of 
some souls is contingent neither on God nor on their 
own wills, but on the prayers or words of some third 
party; that is, it is these prayers and words which 
turn the scale of their destiny to heaven, whereas with- 
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out them it would have turned to hell. 2. That in every 
Christian community there are those whose salvation 
will turn on the faithfulness or negligence of such com- 
munity. But is it true that the moral constitution of 
the world is such that the salvation of immortal souls 
is thus contingent on the negligence or fidelity of short- 
sighted, fallible third parties? d. F. b. 


Morrves—MoratL QuaALity oF AN Act.—In the 
January number of the Ladies’ Repository I notice a 
discussion on the above topic. The position of J. P. L. 
is, that “the moral quality of an act depends upon the 
motive or intention of the actor,” and then says: ‘“ No 
act from a good motive is ever punishable,” and on 
this ground Saul was acquitted of any crime in the 
persecution of the early Christians. F. 8. C. objects, 
and insists that Saul was held responsible, and pleads 
guilty to the charge of sinning, though he “did it 
ignorantly in unbelief.” If I understand the position 
of each they are discussing different questions. If God 
be the great originator of all things, then the moral 
quality of an act—that is, the right and the wrong— 
rests arbitrarily with him. Hence, if a man does right 
he doe#™#fzht, and if he does wrong he does wrong, the 
act being considered abstractly. But with regard to 
the amenability of the individual, it rests upon his 
intentions. This, then, constitutes another question. 
Paul was convicted of the sin of rejecting Christ as 
the promised Messiah, of willful, persistent unbelief. 
When, therefore, the Lord revealed himself to him he 
yielded. F. 8. C. argues that “ Paul was responsible 
alone for his wrong actions toward the Christian 
Church.” He toes not so consider himself in future 
confessions. He had “lived in all good conscience,” 
“and verily thought that he must do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” Again, is 
not the sin which the Psalmist wishes to avoid that of 
neglecting or rejecting the Scriptures? The utmost care 
is requisite in considering the question of moral obli- 
gation that the two points be not blended; for so far as 
an act ig considered abstractly, its moral quality rests 
with the arbitrary decision of God, but praise or blame 
with the motive. C. R. C. 


Earty Scripture ENGRAviINGs.—Scripture and 
the narrative of pilgrims being the only sources of in- 
formation about Oriental life then available, the artist 
was reduced to portray the life around him. Hence 
patriarchs, Egyptians, Israelites, Philistines, Syrians, 
Babylonians, and Romans, all alike recline on couches 
and sit in chairs whose medieval form and carving 
would be at a premium in Wardour-street; attire 
themselves in doublet, hose, and pointed shoon; put on 
the uncomfortable Christian hat; travel in boots and 
spurs, begirt with sword and dagger; and combat under 
knightly pennons with lance, mace, battle-ax, and two- 
handed sword, arrayed in all that variety of armor 
wherewith, as worn by rapacious counts and their 
ruffianly followers, the peaceful citizens of the day 
were unhappily too familiar. It is impossible to re- 
frain from smiling at Abraham clad in steel, and 
courteously doffing his plumed hat to Melchizedek; at 
Jephtha armed cap-a-pie, and stooping from his destrier 
to clutch his kneeling daughter by the hair; at David 
in plate armor, his shield emblazoned with a harp, and 
with the head of Goliath on his lance, making his 





triumphal entry surrounded by men-at-arms; at David 
sitting in his place in regal state, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat; at Samson in top-boots bearing away the 
gates of Gaza; at Eliezer in boots and spurs, commu- 
nicating with Rebecca at the well; at high-priests in 
Episcopal miters, and kings reposing, according ‘o the 
nursery fancy, with their crowns for night-caps. 


ALGEBRAIC ProBLEM.—For the following solution 
we are indebted to a young lady correspondent from 
Littleton, New Hampshire: 

Given: x4—y4+—369 
x3—y3=61 
x2—y*=x-++-y. 
Taking the third equation and dividing both members 
by x+y I obtain x—y=1. Dividing the second equa- 
tion by this quotient I have x24+-xy-++-y*=61. Squar- 
ing the equation x—y=—1 I get x2—2xy-+-y?—=1, which 
I subtract from the last quotient, x?+-xy+y?=61, and 
obtain 3xy=60, xy=20, which, being added to x24-xy 
+y?=61, produces x*-+}-2xy-++-y?=81, a perfect square. 
Extracting the root I have x-+-y=9, which, being 
eliminated with x—y=—1, I find that 2x—10, x=5, 
y=9—5, y=4; or, 


(x*-y*=x--y}-+{x+-y)=(x—-y=1) 

(x*—y8=61)-+-(x—y 1)=x*+xy+y*=61 

(x—y—I)t=x*—2ayy%=1 

x*-1y+y*=61 

3xy—60 

xy=20 

x?4-xy+y*=61 

xy=20 

x?2-+-2xy-+-y2=81 

x+y=9 

x—y=1 

2x—10 

x=5 Ans. 

y-9—5 

y=4 Ans. 
I have made no use of the first equation, as I obtained 
what I thought must be the proper answer without it. 
I think it must have been put in for Yankee girls like 
me to exercise what little calculation they may have 
upon it. So far as I can see it is of no use in solving 
the question. L. M. A. 

[Solutions of the above problem have also been re- 

ceived from J. B. R., Mount Washington. Ohio; F. 8. 
C., Rockville, Maryland; M. A. M., Cadiz, O; Miss 
Kate B., Mount Pleasant, Iowa; J. E., Lebanon, IIli- 
nois; and H. A. W., Lithopolis, Ohio.] 


East AND WEsT AT THE NorTH PoLE.—lIn “ Notes 
and Queries” of the March Repository ‘ Mary ” desires 
to know east and west at the north pole. Whatever 
be the facing, if standing on the pole, the First Reader 
definition is still applicable—namely, the right hand 
will be east, the left hand west. So that “ Mary” will 
not be perplexed when she stands on the south pole, we 
say then the right hand will be west, the left east. 

J. B. R. 


THEOLOGICAL QuERY.—If the loved in heaven are 
permitted to return to earth and have knowledge of 
their friends here, what is to be done with the words 
of Job xiv, 19-21, or Ecclesiastes ix, 5, 6, or Isaiah 
Ixiii, 16? M. G. B. 
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Bifrhoaré for BShildren. 


EMMA AND HER CONFIDENT. 


BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 


EmILy LEsiiE had a new project of some sort for 
nearly every day in the year. She changed them oft- 
ener than she did her dresses even, and that is saying 
a great deal. She had conceived the idea that she 
might be something quite distinguished, if she only 
“laid herself out” properly, and so she proceeded to 
lay herself out on a remarkably grand scale. 

One time she would make a wonderful historical 
scholar, so she gathered up all the histories she 
could find, and resolved to lay aside all other pur- 
suits out of school hours, till she became very learned 
in history. She skimmed over page after page till she 
was about one-third through her first volume, when 
she came to a full round stop and her book-mark did 
not advance any more as the days wore on. A mere 
impulse seldom carries a scholar further. It is quite a 
common thing for young students to get a historical 
fever early in their course of study. 

A gentleman told me that the first volume of Rollin’s 
Ancient History, in the college where he graduated, 
had, been rebound again and again, while the other 
volumes were as good as new, and seldom had the dust 
brushed off. 

Emma took a natural history fever after the other 
subsided, and it lasted a whole balmy week in Spring, 
during which she was quite diligent in botanizing, 
when it suddenly took an artistic turn. 

She fancied herself inspired with the spirit of the 
old masters, read over the names of great painters, and 
talked of them most familiarly. She actually spent a 
whole forenoon copying a very fine engraving as a first 
lesson. At the end of that time she made the discov- 
ery that no mortal could trace the slightest resemblance 
between her work and the original “study,” where- 
upon she threw it aside in disgust, and decided that 
music was more especially her forte. 

So her father was most persistently assailed till he 
bought her a fine piano, “just to get clear of her teas- 
ing.” 

Emma persevered in her music longer than she had 
ever been known to keep to any one thing, and the 
aunt, who took charge of the house since the death of 
Emma's mother, really hoped that she was beginning 
to correct her bad habit. But it was not long before 
she had “‘a falling out” with her music-master. It was 
so stupid in him to keep her practicing over these long 
pages in the tiresome ins‘ruction-book; why did he not 
teach her at once some tunes she could play and show 
off before company. Her master chose to lose his 
scholar rather than his reputation as a sensible teacher, 
so Miss Emma’s musical instruction came to an abrupt 
close. She fancied herself a genius, and there must be 
“a royal road” to learning for such, she was quite 
sure. She could never be content to plod the same 
toilsome road to knowledge that common school-girls 
were obliged to take; and as that “royal road”’ is al- 





together a fancy air-line, she was in a fair way to grow 
up most profoundly ignorant. If you fancy yourself a 
genius, and think, therefore, that “things will come 
to you,” the sooner you shake off the notion the better. 
You will never make any true advancement while you 
suffer yourself to be so deluded. 

Emma had a “confident,” as most school-maidens 
have, and into her willing ear she was accustomed to 
pour all the plans and all the aspirations of her brill- 
iant genius. Miss Victoria Adelaide Bean was also very 
aspiring in her way, and her ambition was to shine in 
a social circle quite above that into which her mother 
had ever been admitted. So the pair bound shoes, and 
schemed, and planned, and it was thought by both 
mother and daughter that a fast hold must be kept on 
Miss Emeline, even if she was such “a tiresome thing.” 
She always listened patiently to all of Miss Emma’s 
whims and follies, and was quite ready to take the 
despisable office of flatterer in ordinary to this con- 
ceited young lady. For these valuable services she was 
only too well pleased to receive in return sundry cast- 
off head dresses, soiled gloves, half-worn slippers and 
collars, and to be permitted to fashion over her one 
slazy silk dress, after the mode of Miss Emma's rich 
moire antique. 

“T will tell you what I have decided on, Vic,” she 
said one afternoon as they sat in her own room. “I 
know I could write poetry as well as any one if I 
would only make it a study for a little while. I mean 
to read it night and day for a week or two, and get 
my soul filled with it. Then you know in our compo- 
sition-book there are several pages of rhymes for al- 
most all sorts of terminations. I mean to sit down 
with that before me, and I know I can write it as easy 
as can be. I often have such poetical fancies flash 
through my brain, and I am sure I could learn to ex- 
press them beautifully by giving the matter a little 
attention. Then I shall put out a little volume of 
poems about the size of Tennyson there, and have it 
bound in blue and gold, with my name on the title- 
page. O, won't it be lovely!” 

“Indeed it will, Miss Emma, and I am sure you 
could do it without all the study you speak of. Your 
compositions are always so beautiful and poetical, es- 
pecially those in which you describe natural scenery. 
Indeed, I often wonder you do not have them pub- 
lished in our Edmondsville paper. I am sure the 
editor would be delighted.” 

“J should not think of patronizing a local paper, 
Vic; I aspire to something rather above that,” said 
the other loftily. ‘‘ But about my compositions, Miss 
Brewster has no more appreciation of them than a 
stone.” A conclusion the young lady had arrived at, 
no doubt, from the fact that they were usually returned 
to her half cut away and sometimes quite scored 
through, with a foot-note bidding her try again. Their 
florid extravagances were not appreciated by the re- 
fined, sensible teacher. 

“T am teasing pa to send me to boarding-school, 
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where I might have some chance, but I do not know 
whether I shall succeed.” 

“O, Miss Emma, how can you be so cruel as to 
think of going away! How could I exist without 
you!” and the devoted satellite covered her face with 
her hands in a very affecting—or affected—manner. 
Emma received this demonstration of affection with 
great coolness, as only what was to be expected. 

“By the way, Vic, see my new scarf and mantle. 
They came down from the city last evening. How do 
you like them?” 

“O charming, charming; but every thing you put on 
looks beautiful! Your plainest calico dress looks bet- 
ter than most people's silk ones. Such a fair complexion 
can wear any color, and such a graceful figure any 
sort of cloak or mantle. O beauty is such a gift!” and 
she looked down on the carpet in a very resigned sen- 
timental manner, only to look up the next minute and 
glance at her dark eyes in the oval mirror, and to say 
to herself, 

“Tf I am not handsomer than she is, I would like to 
know it.” 

Victoria's flatteries were tacitly understood by the 
two friends to have, like newspaper puffs, a mark- 
etable value. So Emma remarked, turning to her 
bureau, 

“T have half a mind to give you my old scarf, now I 
have a new one. It is real pretty yet, and I shall only 
wear it to school.” 

“0, Miss Emma, you are too good, too generous! I 
have so much to be grateful to you for now. O,I can 
never accept such an elegant present,” and she threw 
it lightly over her shoulder and turned to the glass. 

“Yes, you shall have it, Vic. It looks lovely on 
you. I am real glad I thought of it; and here is a 
little coral pin to fasten it with.” 

“ A very good speculation,” thought Miss Victoria, as 
she wended her way home with her finery carefully 
folded under her shawl. “I would listen to her ridic- 
ulous folly, about finding herself out a poetess, as long 
again for such a prize. I must follow this up sharply 
now, and I shall get well fixed out for Winter by and 
by.” 

Ah, never trust a flatterer. “ Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful,” 
and a flatterer is always an enemy to your highest 
good. Put down, as you would a temptation to steal, 
any approaches to it in your own character. No one 
will love you the better for it in the end. At the last 
he that reproveth “shall find more favor than he that 
flattereth with his lips.” 

Emma's poetry fit came to a crisis, and she actually 
covered a sheet of rose-colored note paper with an ode 
to some imaginary faultless individual. The flatterer 
was at her elbow and praised it beyond all the bounds 
of common-sense. Even Emma was a little fearful 
that her friend slightly exaggerated. She had found it 
hard enough to make every thing fit in the production, 
especially the rhymes she had selected to round off her 
lines with; but like every body's first attempt at poetry, 
it seemed remarkably well done to her. Quite beyond 
her own conception of what she could accomplish, and, 
of course, having done it once, she felt she could do it 
every time. 

But, alas! her airy castles were doomed to a most | 





disastrous overthrow. As she returned from school 
one day she lost the rose-colored sheet, and, as ill luck 
would have it, the mischievous printer's boy picked it 
up. The next week came out in the paper a flaming 
article headed, “ We have a poet in our midst,” and 
then followed the wonderful production, with many 
humorous remarks sandwiched between the stanzas, 
Never was a poor thing more cut up and satirized, and 
never were verses more susceptible of it. The whole 
wound up with some choice advice to the author, where- 
in he was counseled to come down from his telescopic 
observations, quit moon-staring, and go to some honest 
work for a living. 

Poor Emma was never so mortified in all her life, 
yet she had one consolation. No scratch on the paper 
hinted at who she was, and no one knew it was hers 
but Victoria. Judge of her indignation, then, when, 
on going to the school-room much earlier than was her 
custom one morning, she overheard her perfidious 
friend making the awful disclosure to a group of 
laughing school-mates in the class-room. 

“She would be fit to kill me if she knew I told; but 
I declare it was too good to keep.” As she walked 
into the school-room Emma's flashing eyes were the 
first objects that met her view, and she read at a glance 
that her game was all up. 

It was very bitter medicine, but it did Emma good. 
She learned a lesson from it that is most important for 
us all, “ not to think more highly of ourselves than we 
ought to think ;” and it was the means of ridding,her 
of a companion who was doing her daily a great deal 
of harm. 

If you are tempted to think yourself quite a genius, 
and to expect much consideration from the world in 
consequence, remember Emma's sad disappointment and 
be warned in season. Such vainglory is a sure pre- 
sage of a most mortifying fall. If you wish to become 
@ proficient in any one department, you must keep to 
it faithfully and industriously. “A rolling stone gath- 
ers no moss.” 

We should learn to take patiently even the unkind 
remarks of those who do not love us. They may be 
very useful in helping us “to see ourselves as others 
see us,” and so give us an opportunity of correcting 
faults to which before we were blind. 


Go AnD SEE Gop.—Maggie S. was a dear little girl, 
who loved to talk of God and heaven. When nearly 
three years old she was one day talking with two sis- 
ters who were older than herself, when she said she 
would go and see God. They told her that she could 
not see God till after she died. She was much grieved, 
and inquired of her mother if what her sister told her 
was true. Several weeks after she was very ill, and it 
was supposed that she could not recover. The same 
little sisters told her that her father said she would die. 
“Then,” said she, her face brightening with joy, “gq 
will go and see God.” 


ANAGRAMS.—Murder sale. 
Move it. 
Dear pa. 


CoxunpRuMs.—Why is a judge like a person read- 
ing aloud? 
How many sides has a plum pudding? 
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Wansifie Gleanings. 


How To Become A WriTER.—The following reads 
like Hazlitt. We are not sure as to the authorship. 
But we are sure that rarely has so much of the real 
philosophy of the art of becoming a writer been con- 
densed into so small a space: 


“ Reading,” says Lord Bacon, “‘ maketh a full man;” but a 
man may soon be too full of the knowledge derived from 
books—‘‘ conversation a ready man;” yes, too ready to be 
agreeable; for every one likes to be heard, and your ready man 
is sure to be in every one’s way ; and “‘ writing an exact man.” 
Most true; but exactness must be defecated of every thing 
extraneous. He will assuredly be the most evact man, who 
employs only his own ideas, and who searches them out, pen 
in hand. Now, too many people go to their books first, before 
they take up their pen, and it is through a similar waste of 
time that conversers are often troublesome. Write, write, by 
all means. Take, if you will, the first subject that comes to 
your hand; but be sure to treat it in the first mode that comes 
into your head. By pursuing this process you will soon arrive 
at the art of thinking with your own thoughts. Celerity 
best disperses the valor of the brain, and rallies ideas into 
shape and service. Thus, also, you will soonest become com- 
petent to give a clear description of what passes within your 
own soul. If it be an empty, needy, begging and borrowing 
soul, without doubt such a process will annihilate you as an 
author. So much the better. But if you have within you 
any native pith and substance, it is thus that you will bring 
out your flitting atoms, quicken them into life, and expand 
them into beauty. What are called flashes of mind, in a 
writer, are doubtless ignited by the rapid pen; and one flash 
of a man’s own mind is more profitable to himself, and will 
do him mere credit with the public, than a myriad of second- 
hand ones. Such a process as I have recommended will justly 
put him in the same way of obtaining the reputation of 
originality, and of being a clever thinker; and he who, by 
some lucky hit, has once established this reputation, may go 
on fearlessly, with the sure prospect of an increasing fame, if 
he only perseveres in the same honest, straightforward course. 
Confidence in a man’s own powers—a “ responsible assurance,” 
I once heard it called—has a wonderfully-reciprocating influ- 
ence. The man who puts trust in himself is sure to command 
it from others. 


SHELLEY's DeEscriPTION OF Morninea.—Perhaps 
there is no description of the coming on of light so 
perfect as that which Shelley has given us in his little 
poem, “ The Boat on the Serchio:” 


The stars burnt out in the pale blue air, 
And the thin, white moon lay withering there. 
To tower, and cavern, and rift, and tree, 
The owl and the bat fled drowsily. 
Day had kindled the dewy woods, 

And the rocks above and the stream below, 
And the vapors in their multitudes, 

And the Appenines’ shroud of Summer snow, 
And clothed with light of aery gold, 
The mists in their eastern caves uproll’d. 


Day had awaken’d all things that be— 
The lark and the thrush, and the swallow free. 
And the milkmaid’s song and the mower’s scythe, 
And the matin bell and the mountain bee. 
Fire-flies were quench’d on the dewy corn, 
Glow-worms went out on the river’s brim, 
Like lamps which a student forgets to trim; 
The beetle forgot to wind his horn, 
The crickets were still in the meadow and hill. 





Army CHAPLAINS DEFENDED.—A writer in the 
New York Evangelist says: 


It is perhaps true, that among those sustaining the respons- 
ible station of chaplain, some are mere “‘hirelings,” but as a 
class I do n’t believe a more laboriaus and earnest set of men 
can be found any where. Amid the frequent complaints made 
against chaplains, and the many abuses heaped upon them, 
the great body of them have worked and prayed on, just as 
faithful pastors do at home. 


DuELING; oR, Lorp Byron AnD Robert SouTHEY. 
Not a duel has occurred among our military men dur- 
ing this war. This speaks loudly for the religious ele- 
ment that enters into it. This reminds us of the pas- 
sage between Lord Byron and Robert Southey. Lord 
Byron, as is well known, was much galled by some 
severe strictures made by Southey on his character and 
writings, and announced his intention of demanding 
“ the satisfaction due toa gentleman.” For some reason 
the challenge was never sent, but in anticipation of it, 
the Laureate prepared the following reply, which was 
found among his papers: 


Sir,—I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter, and do myself the pleasure of replying to it with- 
out delay. 

In affairs of this kind the partners ought to meet upon 
equal terms. But to establish the equality between you and 
me, there are three things which ought to be done; and then 
a fourth also becomes necessary, before I can meet you on the 
field. 

First. You must marry and have four children; please to 
be particular in having them all girls. 

Secondly. You must prove that the greater part of the pro- 
vision which you make for them depends upon your life, and 
you must be under a bond of £4,000 not to be hanged, not to 
commit suicide, and not to be killed in a duel—which are the 
conditions upon which I have effected an insurance of my 
own life for the benefit of my wife and daughters. 

Thirdly. I must tell three direct falsehoods concerning you, 
upon the hustings or in some other not less public assembly ; 
and I shall neither be able to do this, nor to meet you after- 
ward in the manner proposed, unless you can perform the 
fourth thing—which is 

That you must convert me from the Christian religion. 

Till all this be accomplished our dispute must be carried on 
without the use of any more iron than is necessary for black- 
ing our ink and mending our pens; or any more lead than 
enters into the composition of the Edinburgh Review. I have 
the honor to subscribe myself, 

Sir, yours, with all proper consideration, 
Ropert Soutuey. 


REpPROOF FROM THE PuLPit.—The Rev. Mr. Shirra, a most ec- 
centric Dissenting clergyman of Kirkaldy, could never endure 
to see any of his flock attend public worship in clothes that 
he thought too fine for their station in life. One Sunday af- 
ternoon a young lass, who attended his meeting-house regu- 
larly, and was personally known to him, came in with a new 
bonnet of greater magnitude, and more richly decorated, 
than he thought befitted the wearer. He soon observed it, 
and pausing in the middle of his discourse said, ‘* Leuk, ony 
o’ ye that’s near hand there, whether my wife be sleepin’ or 
no, as I canna get a glint o’ her for a’ thae falderais about 
Jenny Bean's braw new bonnet.” 

Speakine In A DreEamM.—A man meeting his friend said, 


“I spoke to you last night in a dream.” ‘“ Pardon me,” re- 
plied the other, “I did not hear you.” 
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Siterarg, Brirntific, anf Btatistien! Sirs. 


CorFEE AND TEA CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA.—The 
cultivation of coffee and tea promises to become an 
important business in California. One nursery at Sa- 
cramento has five thousand coffee-plants on trial, and 
it is believed that there will be no difficulty in bringing 
up the plant to a standard of hardiness to weather the 
mild Winter of that climate. Near the Mission Dolores 
several thousand tea-plants have been raised the last 
year. The tea-plant is grown in China and Japan very 
extensively, in latitudes corresponding to California, 
and the San Francisco journals think there can be little 
doubt that it will be cultivated hereafter, for household 
purposes at least, on every farm in that State.—Scien- 
tific American. 


THE IrtsH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH consists of five 
Synods, thirty-seven Presbyteries—including the mis- 
sionary one of India—547 congregations, and 586 min- 
isters. Unfortunately there are no fewer than thirty 
ministers from whom no replies could be got, and the 
statistics will continue imperfect till means be adopted 
for obliging them to report. Meanwhile there is a re- 
turn from 498 congregations of 78,302 families, 117,549 
communicants, 2,074 elders, 875 deacons, with a stipend 
of £27,674 3s. 3d., and ministerial incomes of £4,698 
5s. 7d. from other’sources. The total amount raised in 
these congregations for religious and charitable pur- 
poses is £83,560. The total income of the ministers 
who have made returns is £33,403 14s. 8d. This does 
not include the salaries or endowments of the profess- 
ors in the Assembly’s College, Belfast. 


Srrivs.—President Felton, of Harvard College, re- 
ported in 1861 that a new test at the Observatory had 
confirmed the existence of a disturbing body in the 
immediate vicinity of Sirius; and on the 3lst of Janu- 
ary, 1862, Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, discovered 
a star which had never been seen before by mortal eye, 
and which is now supposed by astronomers to be the 
body that occasioned the perturbations of Sirius. Since 
that time Mr. Goldschmidt has announced to the 
Academy of Science at Paris the discovery of several 
stars in the neighborhood of Sirius. If these asserted 
discoveries prove a reality, it is possible that Sirius is 
surrounded by a system of planets which revolve 
around him, enlightened, warmed, and beautified by his 
beams. If it is demonstrated that the brightest of the 
fixed stars is a sun, it will go far to establish the sub- 
lime theory that the fixed stars are centers of solar 
systems similar to our own. 


Stee. Raris.—In consequence of the rapid destruc- 
tion of iron rails under the increasing pressure of 
heavier engines, and augmented wear and tear, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is considering the ne- 
cessity of substituting steel rails, or steel-capped rail 
for iron. It seems that in Europe the investigations 
into the matter have led to the adoption of rails either 
made wholly of steel or capped with steel; and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has already procured, 





by way of a beginning, one hundred and fifty tuns of 
rails made wholly of cast steel, and is also giving a 
trial to the steel-capped rails. 


CoaL IN MinNnEsoTa.—Bituminous coal of good 
quality has been found in large quantities about thirty 
miles from New Ulm, Minnesota, at a depth of eighty- 
eight feet beneath the surface. A company has already 
been formed to mine it, which expects to deliver coal 
in the St. Paul market before July Ist. The St. Paul 
Press rejoices over the discovery in half a column of 
startling head-lines and two columns of details. 


CoLLEGEs.—It costs money to sustain a college upon 
the line of efficient action. Yale College stands at the 
head of literary institutions in this country, and none 
has been more liberally remembered in the way of be- 
quests. The following have been received within a few 
years. First, the Ellsworth bequest of $90,000. Then 
came the munificent gift of $100,000 from Joseph E. 
Sheffield, to place the scientific schools on a firm found- 
ation. Then the State gave the avails of the Con- 
gressional grant in aid of agricultural and mechanical 
education, which will yield perbaps $100,000. Then 
Mr. J. S. Battell, of Brooklyn, gave $35,000 to erect a 
College chapel, and Mr. 8. B. Chittenden, of New York, 
$30,000 to a fund to support a College preacher. Then 
Mr. A. R. Street, of New Haven, established a profess- 
orship of modern languages on a present foundation of 
$35,000. And now some body, whose name is not yet 
given to the public, has donated the noble sum of $90,- 
000 to erect a building for the occupancy of the 
students. 

LARGE GRAIN ELEVATOR.—The largest elevator in 
the world, located in Chicago, has just been purchased 
by the Chicago and Rock Island Railread Company for 
$300,000. This elevator is on the east side of the South 
Branch, near Twelfth street, and was completed May, 
1863, at a cost of $165,000. Its length is 210 feet; 
breadth, 105 feet; and hight, 130 feet. It contains 112 
bins for the storage of grain, which are each sixty feet 
deep. The capacities of these bins range from 2,500 to 
12,500 bushels, giving the immense collective storage of 
1,100,000 bushels without detriment to the working of 
the warehouse. 


Coprer IN New YorK.—A mine of copper ore has 
recently been discovered in the outskirts of the village 
of Otisville, seventy miles from New York city. It is 
now being worked night and day, and at the depth of 
seventy feet the vein appears a strong, masterly one, 
cutting the strata, and varying from three to four feet 
in width, and has yielded rich copper ore to a certain 
extent for the entire depth worth $204 per tun. The 
advantages for working the mine are excellent. 


New York Centrat ParK.—More than 79,000 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants were planted in 
New York Central Park last year. The carriage drive, 
now completed, is about eight miles in length, bridle 
road five miles, and walks twenty miles. Over 4,000,- 
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000 persons visited the park in 1863, and in one day 
over 8,000 carriages entered the drives. 


A LarGe Gotp Fre.ip.—The Territory of Idaho is 
to be found only in the maps issued within the last 
vear, and yet it boasts of its newspapers and has 
elected a delegate to Congress. Exploration and mining 
operations indicate that Idaho is the greatest gold re- 
gion yet discovered. It is a big country at all events, 
for the Territory embraces both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, lying between Washington and Oregon on 
the west, and Nebraska and Dacotah on the east, Utah 
and Colorado on the south, and the British Provinces 
on the north. The Yellow Stone and the Missouri flow 
from the Rocky Mountains eastward, and the rivers 
that form the Columbia from the west side of the 
mountains. It contains 326,000 square miles, and is 
seven times longer than the State of New York. 


DEATH OF Rev. JoHN Mason.—The announcement 
of the departure from this life of this venerable man, 
whose name was as widely known almost as Methodism 
itself, will affect our readers with a great and sudden 
surprise. Although considerably more than eighty 
years of age, and, therefore, arrived at a time of life 
when his removal from among us could not in the 
nature of things be very far distant, such was the 
undeviating regularity of Mr. Mason’s habits, the ex- 
cellence of his general health, and the unfailing punc- 
tuality of his attention to the extensive department 
under his care, that it seemed impossible to conceive 
of so sudden a stroke as that by which, on March Ist, 
he was summoned to his rest. Never did our Churches 
possess a public servant more faithful, more diligent, 
When Mr. Mason 
entered the ministry he was already about thirty years 


more capable, more conscientious. 


of age, and excellent worldly prospects were before 
him. Had he directed his preéminent ability for busi- 
ness to the rearing of a fortune, he would in all prob- 
ability have become one of the greatest merchant 
princes of our age. But he gave up all for the service 
of the Church, and for thirteen years labored in vari- 
ous circuits to which he was appointed. His singular 
aptitude for business led to his appointment as a gen- 
eral Secretary of the Missionary Society; and after 
three years thus spent he was transferred, in 1827, to 
the Book Room, where he has continued for thirty- 
seven years, without interruption, till his name has 
become an established symbol of our Connectional lit- 
erature, not only in England, but wherever Methodism 
has penetrated. 

The services rendered by Mr. Mason to this depart- 
ment have been incalculable. He found its affairs in a 
most perplexed and critical condition, out of which his 
consummate tact and management by degrees found a 
successful way; and for many years the Book Room 
has been going on prosperously. Nothing could exceed 
his undeviating Christian consistency. He was a faith 
ful and diligent leader of a class, and for many years 
he preached twice every Sabbath day. 

A New PLanet.—The new plantt discovered by Mr. 
Watson at the Observatory of Michigan University, on 
September 19, 1863, has been named by the European 
astronomers Eurynome. This goddess was the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus and Thetis, and, according to Hesiod, 
the mother of the Graces. The new planet is the sev- 





enty-ninth of the asteroidal group; if discoveries shall 
continue to be made as rapidly as heretofore the poor 
astronomers will soon have exhausted ancient mythol- 
ogy, and be at their wits’ ends for names wherewith to 
christen their bantling worlds. 


FOREIGNERS IN ILLINoIS.—The census of 1860 re- 
ports 324,000 of the population of Illinois born in for- 
eign countries. Their children, which have been born 
in this country, and who are virtually foreigners so far 
as habits, language, and religious faith are concerned, 
added to the immigration since 1860, would no doubt 
make the number of foreigners now in Illinois over 
500,000. Large colonies of these are Germans, Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, French, Portuguese, Irish, and others, 
who know nothing of the Gospel in its simplicity and 
purity. They have been raised under the superstitions 
of Romanism, or the State Church in Europe, and need 
the Gospel of Christ as much as any people in the 
world. It is a foreign mission field at home. Mis- 
sionaries are needed to preach in a half dozen differ- 
ent languages in IIlinois. 


THE Precious METALS IN 1863.—The amount of 
gold and silver produced throughout the world in 1863 
is estimated as follows: California, $70,000,000; other 
portions of the United States, $30,000,000; British Co- 
lumbia, $6,000,000; Mexico, $25,000,000; South Amer- 
ica, $13,000,000; Russia, $22,000,000; Australia, $75,000,- 
000; New Zealand and the British Colonies, $12,000,000 ; 
other countries, $18,000,000—total amount, $270,000,- 
000, or quadruple the product before the discovery of 
gold in California. Nearly all this increase has been 
in the United States and in the South Pacific Islands, 
including Australia. 


Sucar CcULTuRE IN On10.—The report of the Ohio 
Commissioner of Statistics shows that in 1862 there 
were made in this State no less than 8,200,000 pounds 
of sugar. Of this 27,000 pounds were from sorghum, 
so that the point is settled that sugar can be made from 
sorghum, and if so, that Ohio can make her own sugar 
whenever it becomes necessary or profitable to do so. 
The aggregate value of the agricultural products of 
Ohio in 1862 was $151,863,574; of this amount the 
sugar production was worth $823,190, and the molasses 
crop $1,942,854. 


Loss oF LIFE IN BATTLE.—Wonder is often ex- 
pressed that the loss of life in large battles is so small. 
The condition of the 28,000 muskets captured at Get 
tysburg may explain partly. Of these 24,000 were 
found to be loaded, 12,000 contained two loads, and 
6,000 from three to ten loads each. In numerous in- 
stances half a dozen balls were driven in on a single 
charge of powder. In some cases the former possessor 
had reversed the usual order, placing the ball at the 
bottom of the barrel and the powder on the top. Not 
unfrequently several paper cartridges were packed 
above each other without being torn or broken. 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE DESERT.—Modern science 
is literally making “the desert to blossom as the rose.” 
In the great desert of Sahara in 1860, five Artesian 
wells had been opened, around which vegetation thrives 
luxuriantly ; thirty thousand palm-trees and one thou- 
sand fruit-trees were planted, and two thriving villages 
established. 
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(1.) Haxp-Book or THE NEw TESTAMENT. By 
George Cumming M’ Whorter. 16mo. 295 pp. $1.— 
This book, suggested probably by ‘“ Angus’s Hand- 
Book of the Bible,” and having in some sort a common 
purpose, has, nevertheless, a sphere and a mission of 
its own. To the student of the New Testament it will 
prove a valuable companion. The following are the 
main topics of the volume: Relations of the Old and 
New Testament; Genuineness, Authenticity, Canonic- 
ity, and Inspiration of the New Testament; Sources 
of the Text; Continental Versions; English and Mod- | 
ern Versions; and also an Introduction and descriptive 
account of each book in the New Testament. Sunday 
school and Bible class teachers will find this an invalu- 
able companion. So, also, will the minister find it use- 
ful for reading and reference. Some of the statements 
of the author are questionable, as, for instance, that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was probably written by Apol- 
los; but as a whole we give to the work hearty com- 
mendation. 


(2.) CaAxtontaA: A SERIES OF Essays on LIFE, Lit- 
ERATURE, AND MANNERS. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. 12mo. 422 pp. $1.50. Mew York: Harper & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—These twenty- 
seven “‘essays,” so-called, are a blending of literary 
history and criticism with fiction in a sort of wayward 
discourse. We have found them very fascinating read- 
ing, highly suggestive and instructive. The fertility of 
illustration displayed in them is wonderful. Mythol- 
ogy, history, language, science, and art, do not so much 
seem to be laid under contribution as to come and 
pour out their wealth through the mind of the author. 
The sentiments, too, are, for the most part, just, apt, 
and important. The volume deserves a place among 
the classics of the English language. 


(3.) THACKERAY, THE HUMORIST AND THE MAN OF 
Letters. By Theodore Taylor, Esq. 12mo. 242 pp. 
$1. Mew York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rick- 
ey & Carroll_—An hour with this volume was genially 
and profitably spent. In addition to the story of his 
life and literary labors, told ‘in a vein attractive and 
pleasing, we have here selections illustrative of his 
speeches; and the volume appropriately closes with an 
“In Memoriam,” by Charles Dickens, and a brief 
sketch by Anthony Trollope. The life-labor of Thack- 
eray was to please people, and few have been more 
successful. His death has been the occasion of a very 
pleasing book. 


(4.) AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Ly- 
MAN BEECHER: in two Volumes. Vol. I. 12mo. 573 
pp. $1.75. Edited by Charles Beecher. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—While the family vanity is con- 
spicuous from the beginning to the end of this volume, 
it is nevertheless rich in material—surpassing ordinary 
biographies in variety and comprehensiveness. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher had in his character a strange com- | 
mingling of Puritan bluntness, waggish drollery, and | 





Hoitires. 


quaint originality. One great purpose, however, con- 
centrated and controlled all his large powers. That 
constituted the harmony of his character, and to that 
the world is indebted for the large results of an hon- 
orable and useful life. The volume, though called an 
“ autobiography,” was produced in a singularly unique 
way. Dr. Beecher, in his old age, dictated to his chil- 
dren his autobiography; they sorted out his letters, 
ete., and inserted such extracts from his correspond- 
ence as seemed important to throw light upon each 
year; then the whole was read over to him and amend- 
ed; was read over again when any new child came 
home, and so the memory and criticism of each was 
brought to bear upon it, till the work grew to be a 
sort of family history, in which all shared. Although 
in some portions needlessly extended, such a composi- 
tion from, and of, such a family, can not fail to be 
intensely interesting. The next volume will give Dr. 
Beecher’s life in Boston and Cincinnati. 


(5.) THoucuHts on SaBpBaTuH ScHoors. By John 8. 
Hart, LL. D. 18mo. 215 pp. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication —tThirty-six topics are dis- 
cussed in a brief, pointed, and forcible manner. They 
encompass the whole range of the Sunday school inter- 
est, and can not be read by either teachers or parents 
without their receiving clearer views of the scope and 
obligation of their work. 


(6.) MAN ALL ImMoRTAL; or, the Nature and Desti- 
nation of Man as taught by Reason and Revelation. By 
Rev. D. W. Clark, D.-D. 12mo. Pp. 464. $1.25.— 
Contents: 1. Double Nature of Man; or, Soul and 
Body. 2. Organism and Life. 3. The Soul not a 
Function of Matter. 4. The Soul and the Senses. 5. 
The Human Soul distinguished from Animal Instinct. 
6. Mind Indestructible and Immortal. 7. Death. 8. 
The Intermediate State. 9. The Resurrection of the 
Human Body. 10. The Resurrection of Chnst the 
Pledge of Ours. 11. Popular Objections to the Resur- 
rection. 12. Recognition of Friends in Heaven. 13. 
Recognition of Friends in Heaven—continued. 14. 
Duration of Memory and its Relations to the Future 
Life. 15. Conscience a Minister of Judgment in the 
Future State. 16. Heaven; or, the Home and Avoca- 
tions of the Blessed. 


(7.) THE Epinsureu Review, for January, contains, 
1. Thermo-Dynamics. 2. The Flavian Ceesars and the 
Antonines. 3. The Marquis de Dangeau and Duke de 
Saint Simon. 4. The Progress of India. 5. Dean Mil- 
man and Dean Stanley on Jewish History. 6. Scottish 
Religious Houses Abroad. 7. The Negro Race in 
America. 8. Froude’s History of England, Vols. V- 
VIII. 9. Ireland. L. Scott & Co., New York city, 
and is kept on sale by G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati. $3. 


(8.) HarpEr’s MonTHLY AND WEEKLY are welcome 
to our table. None know better than the Harpers how 
to meet the wants of “ the million.” 
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(9.) Lire, CAMPAIGNS, AND SERVICES OF GENERAL 
M'CLELLAN. 12mo. Paper. 184 pp. Phtladelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Upon such a subject a bi- 
ography worth reading is impossible. 


(10.) Lire AND PuBiic SERVICES OF GENERAL 
BuTLER. 12mo. Paper. 108 pp. 25 cents.—Here is 
a good subject. Weare sorry it is in such bad com- 
pany; or, rather, that such bad company is with it. 
For quickness, aptness, fertility of resource, thorough 
comprehension, and decisive action, General Butler has 
not been surpassed by any General in this war. This 
sketch gives a rather interesting summary of his acts. 


(11.) CHAMBERS’s CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
KnowLep@r. Parts 70 and 71. 20 cents each. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippencott & Co. 


(12.) PAMPHLETS.—1. WVew York Conference Seminary. 
Enos Y. Landis, A. B., Principal, assisted by 8 teach- 
Students—gentlemen, 121; ladies, 67: total, 188. 
2. Ceremonies attending the Second Inauguration 
of Andrew G. Curtin, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
3. Annual Report of the Managers of the Western 
Pennsylvania Hospital for 1863——4. Annual Report 
of the Commissioners, Superintendent, and Treasurer 
of the Indiana Hospital for the Insane for 1863. 
5. Fossils from the Potsdam of Wisconsin and Lake 
By Prof. A. Winchell. 


ers. 











Superior. 


(13.) Toe Two SapBatTHs: An Essay showing that 
the Patriarchal and Christian Sabbath are One and the 
Same, and that the Jewish Sabbath has been Abrogated. 
By Rev. E. Q. Fuller. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 
16mo. 101 pp. 50 cents—The author sets out with the 
hypothesis that reckoned time began with Adam; that 
the first day of time was the last day of creation; or 
that the first day of the week was the seventh day of 
creation, the Sabbath which the Almighty hallowed and 
blessed. Pursuing the argument, he endeavors to prove 
that the Jewish Sabbath was, for a temporary and na- 
tional purpose, changed from the first to the last day 
of the week, and that the abrogation of the Jewish 
economy restored to the nation of Israel the Sabbath 
enjoyed by the patriarchs and commanded to all man- 
kind. 


(14.) CoLeNnso’s FALLACIES: Another Review of the 
Bishop of Natal. By Rev. C. H. Fowler, A. M. Cin 
cinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 16mo. 139 pp. 60 cents.— 
In this little work the injunction of the apostle, ‘‘Con- 
tend earnestly for the faith,’ is well obeyed, and we 
have a comprehensive and thorough review of Colen- 
so’s main positions. The objections are met, consid- 
ered, and, we think, answered. Truth needs to fear 
nothing from assaults; for potent in its own strength 
it can never be overthrown. 


(15.) Memorr oF Rev. Erskine J. Hawes, Pastor 
of the Congregational Church, Plymouth, Conn. 
Mother. i2mo. 275 pp—One of the most charming 
Christian biographies we have ever read. The subject 
was the son of the late Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., of 
Hartford, Conn., and the volume closes with two excel- 


lent discourses from the father—the theme of one was | 
“Consolation in Affliction,” that of the other, “No | 


Night in Heaven.” New York: Carter & Bros. 


(16.) THE MAN oF Gop; or, Spiritual Religion Er- 
plained and Enforced. By Octavius Winslow, D. D. 
18mo. 283 pp.—This is a companion for the closet. It 
will afford nurture to the soul. Clear and forcible in 
its style, earnest in its development of spiritual truth, 
it can not be read without profit. New York: Carters. 


(17.) THE SAFE ComPAss AND HOW IT Points. By 
Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. 16mo. 318 pp.—Rich in 
practical instruction to the young. A book that ought 
to be widely circulated. It will help to raise up sound, 
active, and useful Christians. New York: Carters. 


(18.) THE FREEDOM oF THE WILL, as a Basis of 
Human Responsibility and a Divine Government. Elu- 
cidated and Maintained in its issue with the Necessita- 
rian Theory of Hobbes, Edwards, the Princeton Essayists, 
and other leading Advocates. By D. D. Whedon, D. D. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & 
Hitchcock. Price, $1.25.—As a sort of avantcourier 
we gave the outlines—the subjects and divisions—of 
this work in our last number. The work itself must 
meet all reasonable expectations. It is a contribution 
of real value toward the solution of one of the deepest 
and most difficult metaphysical questions that has ever 
busied and puzzled the inteliect of man. We do not 
say that the solution is complete and the question set- 
tled. But we must think that this work makes a long 
stride in that direction. The first treatise upon the 
Will from a purely Arminian stand-point, it will be 
hailed with delight by all, who, in the great contro- 
versy, have ranged themselves among those who advo- 
cate the essential freedom of the human will. 

In entering upon the book the first thing that at- 
tracts our attention is the newness and marked perti- 
nency of the definitions. Let us take the author's 
definition of will as an example. He says, “ Will is the 
power of the soul by which it is the conscious author of 
an intentional act.” Here the idea is rounded out with 
a completeness that can not be surpassed. It at once 
distinguishes the will as being something different from 
every other faculty of the mind. The older necessita- 
rians, with Edwards, confounded the will with desire, 
or, at least, included it generically in desire. Thus, at 
the very start, necessity is necessitated; and so long as 
this position was conceded, the advocate of the essen- 
tial freedom of the will had the laboring oar in the 
contest. Dr. Whedon shows that “ desire, be it ever so 
intense, never becomes volition, but by a distinct move- 
ment known to consciousness; and no action can follow 
till volition arises.’ With a single stroke of the pen 
cil he makes the point patent and conclusive to the 
reader: “ Desire is uneasy and stimulant; Will is de- 
cisive, and brings all the mind to acquiescence.” 

Dr. Whedon is as remarkable for his mastery of 
language as of thought. Few men can express so 
much and so clearly with so little expenditure of lan- 





By his 


guage. His thought—his idea—must be enunciated, 
not by circumlocution, but directly; and if the vocab- 
ulary of the language does not furnish the medium, he 
coins one for its special use. We had marked several 
topics designing to notice the manner of their treat- 
ment, but lack of space forbids such an extension of 
our notice. The work is a tower of strength, and tho 
advocates of the necessitarian theory must sharpen 
| their weapons again for the conflict. 
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Views 1n SWITZERLAND.—The first of four engrav- 
ings, comprising a series of “ Views in Switzerland,” 
appears in this number. We scarcely need invite tue 
attention of our readers to it or to the sketch accom- 
panying it. They will find attraction enough in each 
to draw their attention to them. Each of the succeed- 
ing views will be accompanied by an appropriate sketch 
from Rev. Gilbert Haven—already well and favorably 
known to our readers. 


ArticLEes DEcLINED.—The following articles are laid 
aside, partly for lack of room and partly for lack of 
merit. Nearly all of them, however, might have been 
used had there not been a surplus of material on hand. 
Prose.—My Brother ; The Removal; Reverses and their 
Uses; The Old Family Bible; Molly Dale—unfinished ; 
Leonore Percy; Woman's True Moral; Cruel as the 
Grave; and Signs of the Times. 

Poetry—Song of the South Wind; The Erlking; 
Allie’s Cradle Song; A Ballad; Last Pine of Sweet 
Auburn; Triumph Hours; My Wanderer; The Songs 
Unsung; He is Faithful; Owned; Our City of Refuge; 
Hopeless; Winter; and The Children of the Wreck. 


Lirz 1n WasHINGTON.—The following we excerpt 
from a letter to the editor, addressed by a friend now 
residing in Washington City: 

Iam delighted with the engravings this year, particularly 
the title-page. In times like these, when one sees and hears 
so much of treason, it stirs the blood of a parent who has 
offered up two dear sons to the service of our country, just to 
look at the dear old flag “still waving” above fallen slavery 
and treason, with our free and unchecked commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures smiling all around. 

Our city is the gayest of the gay. ‘‘ Never was there known 
@ gayer season,” is said by those who know. I only see it 
“from afar.” I have only attended one Reception, but in 
that one evening I saw the flashing of more diamonds, the 
piling up of more head-dresses, and the trailing of more mag- 
nificent skirts than in all my life before. And for the gentle- 
men I am proud to say that the uniforms of our dear soldiers— 
though they did all wear shoulder-straps—seemed to rise 
above all other dignities. And these times a noble man does 
look nobler with this insignia upon him. And yet, and yet, 
how many of these same shoulder-straps are lolling about this 
same city of Washingt6n, rendering no service to themselves 
or their country, and often to the injury and neglect of their 
“home relations!” But I suppose so long as the Army of 
the Potomac is so near there is no remedy. I have heard all 
the most distinguished speakers in the Senate and House. Of 
course in the former Mr. Sumner is first, and, I think, Henry 
Wilson next. In the House, Thaddeus Stevens stands above 
all others in debate. Then Generals Schenck and Garfield of 
Ohio, Lucien Anderson of Kentucky, and a few more of the 
same noble cast, have made the “ slimy, creeping" copperhead 
** crawl to his hole” so often that he is cautious now of stick- 
ing his ugly head out again. 

MEMORANDA CONCERNING OUR SENIOR BisHoP.— 
In a private note to the editor Bishop Morris gives a 
few items, which we are certain will be of general in- 
terest to the Church. We, therefore, take license to 
give them publicity. If we recollect right Bishop Mor- 
ris reaches seventy years of age the present May: 

I was licensed to preach 2d of April, 1814, by Elder David 





| 
| 
| 
‘ 


Young, and by him employed on a circuit in 1815; admitted 
on trial by the Ohio Conference in 1816, and into full connec- 
tion and ordained deacon in 1818, and ordained elder in 1820, 
and Bishop in 1836. During the four years and a half that I 
was a licentiate I preached sermons, over.......... ereccececcees 1,000 
As deacon two years 
Re Cider RECORD FORTS. c0ccccceccescccccccecceces 
As Bishop twenty-eight years, about 














In all, say 7,500 
I traveled as a preacher before I was Bishop, mostly on horse- 














Back, Miles...cccccosccccorecscceceercccocce --60,000 
As Bishop, mostly by public conveyance................000. 140,000 
I  iicincccinscienuiantsiincainentineaseinatanael 200,000 
During twenty-eight years Episcopal service I presided in 
BN 
Ordained preachers. .--3,000 
Appointed preachers to their work, about............ eccceces 20,000 


The above figures are taken from the best data in my pos- 
session, and are believed to be reliable. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE AND THE QUESTIONS BE- 
FORE 1T.—This body assembles in Philadelphia cotem- 
poraneously with our present issue. The delegates 
elected at the Fall Conferences were given at the time. 
This number goes to press before the Spring elections 
are completed. It is, therefore, impossible to insert 
the complete list. The Agents of the New York and 
Western Book Concerns will issue a daily General 
Conference Advocate, so that all who are disposed to 
pay $1.50 will have full reports of each day's proceed- 
ings. The reporters employed are E. H. Waring, of 
the Iowa Conference, Joel W. Eaton, of the Troy, and 
Alexander M’Clain, of the New York. They are expe- 
rienced and skillful reporters. 

Of the questions that will come before the General 
Conference, we do not know that there are any which 
will be likely to create much excitement. If a “new 
rule” on slavery is asked for, we suppose little oppo- 
sition will be offered to its passage. The “extension of 
the time” to three years has many warm advocates. 
but unfortunately there are those who advocate the re- 
moval of all limitation, which is virtually doing away 
with the itinerancy. Definite limitation constitutes the 
only essential difference between the itinerant system 
and the so-called settled ministry. This point conceded, 
it remains only a question of expediency whether the 
time shall be two or three years. 

The presiding elder question may come up in some 
form; but the office is so indissolubly connected with 
the itinerancy that it will hardly suffer any material 
change—certainly it will not be abrogated. The Gen- 
eral Conference will, no doubt, give to lay delegation a 
respectful hearing. This much is due to the laity of 
the Church on all questions. But the adverse vote of 
the laity will, no doubt, be regarded as putting an estop- 
pel to its introduction at present. The future may be 
safely left to those who shall then be called to bear the 
responsibilities of the Church. 

We bespeak the prayers of the Church, that the 
pirit of the Holy One may preside over and direct the 


8 
proceedings of the General Conference. 
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Views 1x SWITZERLAND.—The first of four engrav- 
ings, comprising a series of “ Views in Switzerland,” 
appears in this number. We scarcely need invite the 
attention of our readers to it or to the sketch accom- 
panying it. They will find attraction enough in each 
to draw their attention to them. Each of the succeed- 
ing views will be accompanied by an appropriate sketch 
from Rev. Gilbert Haven—already well and favorably 
known to our readers. 


ArticLEes DEcLINED.—The following articles are laid 
aside, partly for lack of room and partly for lack of 
merit. Nearly all of them, however, might have been 
used had there not been a surplus of material on hand. 
Prose.—My Brother; The Removal; Reverses and their 
Uses; The Old Family Bible; Molly Dale—unfinished; 
Leonore Perey; Woman’s True Moral; Cruel as the 
Grave; and Signs of the Times. 

Poetry—Song of the South Wind; The Erlking; 
Allie’s Cradle Song; A Ballad; Last Pine of Sweet 
Auburn; Triumph Hours; My Wanderer; The Songs 
Unsung; He is Faithful; Owned; Our City of Refuge; 
Hopeless; Winter; and The Children of the Wreck. 


LirE In WASHINGTON.—The following we excerpt 
from a letter to the editor, addressed by a friend now 
residing in Washington City: 

Iam delighted with the engravings this year, particularly 
the title-page. In times like these, when one sees and hears 
so much of treason, it stirs the blood of a parent who has 
offered up two dear sons to the service of our country, just to 
look at the dear old flag ‘‘ still waving” above fallen slavery 
and treason, with our free and unchecked commerce», agri- 
culture, and manufactures smiling all around. 

Our city is the gayest of the gay. ‘‘ Never was there known 
@ gayer season,” is said by those who know. I only see it 
“from afar.” I have only attended one Reception, but in 
that one evening I saw the flashing of more diamonds, the 
piling up of more head-dresses, and the trailing of more mag- 
nificent skirts than in all my life before. And for the gentle- 
men I am proud to say that the uniforms of our dear soldiers— 
though they did all wear shoulder-straps—seemed to rise 
above all other dignities. And these times a noble man does 
look nobler with this insignia upon him. And yet, and yet, 
how many of these same shoulder-straps are lolling about this 
same city of Washingt6n, rendering no service to themselves 
or their country, and often to the injury and neglect of their 
“home relations!” But I suppose so long as the Army of 
the Potomac is so near there is no remedy. I have heard all 
the most distinguished speakers in the Senate and House. Of 
course in the former Mr. Sumner is first, and, I think, Henry 
Wilson next. In the House, Thaddeus Stevens stands above 
all others in debate. Then Generals Schenck and Garfield of 
Ohio, Lucien Anderson of Kentucky, and a few more of the 





same noble cast, have made the “slimy, creeping’ copperhead | 


** crawl to his hole” so often that he is cautious now of stick- 
ing his ugly head out again. 

MEMORANDA CONCERNING OUR SENIOR BisHoP.— 
In a private note to the editor Bishop Morris gives a 
few items, which we are certain will be of general in- 
terest to the Church. We, therefore, take license to 
give them publicity. If we recollect right Bishop Mor- 
ris reaches seventy years of age the present May: 





Young, and by him employed on a circuit in 1815; admitted 
on trial by the Ohio Conference in 1816, and into full connec- 
tion and ordained deacon in 1818, and ordained elder in 1820, 
and Bishop in 1836. During the four years and a half that I 
was a licentiate I preached sermons, over. 
As deacon two years...... 
As elder sixteen years - 
As Bishop twenty-eight years, about................cccscesseeeses 











In all, say 
I traveled as a preacher before I was Bishop, mostly on horse- 
back, miles 








Tn all, say, miles 200,000 


During twenty-eight years a” service I X presided in 








Annual Conferences, say............. -+-200 
Ordained preachers ~.-3,000 
Appointed preachers to their work, about ..............000.+. 20,000 


The above figures are taken from the best data in my pos- 
session, and are believed to be reliable. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE AND THE QUESTIONS BE- 
FORE 1T.—This body assembles in Philadelphia cotem- 
poraneously with our present issue. The delegates 
elected at the Fall Conferences were given at the time. 
This number goes to press before the Spring elections 
are completed. It is, therefore, impossible to insert 
the complete list. The Agents of the New York and 
Western Book Concerns will issue a daily General 
Conference Advocate, so that all who are disposed to 
pay $1.50 will have full reports of each day’s proceed- 
ings. The reporters employed are E. H. Waring, of 
the Iowa Conference, Joel W. Eaton, of the Troy, and 
Alexander M’Clain, of the New York. They are expe- 
rienced and skillful reporters. 

Of the questions that will come before the General 
Conference, we do not know that there are any which 
will be likely to create much excitement. If a “new 
rule” on slavery is asked for, we suppose little oppo- 
sition will be offered to its passage. The “extension of 
the time” to three years has many warm advocates. 
but unfortunately there are those who advocate the re- 
moval of all limitation, which is virtually doing away 
with the itinerancy. Definite limitation constitutes the 
only essential difference between the itinerant system 
and the so-called settled ministry. This point conceded, 
it remains only a question of expediency whether the 
time shall be two or three years. 

The presiding elder question may come up in some 
form; but the office is so indissolubly connected with 
the itinerancy that it will hardly suffer any material 
change—certainly it will not be abrogated. The Gen- 
eral Conference will, no doubt, give fo lay delegation a 
respectful hearing. This much is due to the laity of 
the Church on all questions. But the adverse vote of 
the laity will, no doubt, be regarded as putting an estop- 
pel to its introduction at present. The future may be 
safely left to those who shall then be called to bear the 
responsibilities of the Church. 

We bespeak the prayers of the Church, that the 
Spirit of the Holy One may preside over and direct the 


I was licensed to preach 2d of April, 1814, by Elder David | proceedings of the General Conference. 
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